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Violent dances in martial arts films 

by Aaron Anderson 

Anderson began his analysis of movement in action films in issue no. 42. Here he takes a close look at fight choreography in the films 
of Jackie Chan. 

Reading against the grain revisited 

by Aspasia Kotsopoulos 

A key moment in the development of feminist film theory analyzed “resistant readings” of mainstream media. 

Wavs of seeing wild: the cinema of Wong Kar-Wai 

by Robert M. Payne 

Wong Kar-Wai is not only Hong Kong’s foremost director today, but is also one of the most interesting postmodern filmmakers now. 
Payne examines in-depth the director’s filmic style and themes, with a good introduction to these complex works. Films considered 
include Ashes of Time, Chungking Express, Fallen Angels, and Happy Together. 

The Clandestine Nation: indigenism and national subjects of 

Bolivia in the films of Jorge Sanjines 

by Leonardo Garcia-Pabon, trans. Maura Furfey. 

In their collected cinematic work, Jorge Sanjines and the Grupo Ukamau explore conflicting and hierarchical identities in Bolivia, with 
indigenous bearing the connotation nationally of inferior. Furthermore, U.S. interventionist policies impact on indigenous lives 
directly. In The Clandestine Nation, Sanjines develops a picture of how a national identity that incorporates both mestizo (mixed race) 
and indigenous cultures might be developed, and at what personal cost. 
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by Mike Budd 

Adjunct faculty, often part-timers, teach a large percentage of the college courses in the country. They teach most of the freshman and 
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such underpaid and undervalued teachers. 
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Violent dances in martial arts films 



Chan constructs almost all 
of his fight sequences with 
a high degree of stylization 



Many of Chan’s films are 
created and marketed for 
transnational reception 
—Rumble in the Bronx 


by Aaron Anderson 

In a previous article, “Action in Motion: Kinesia in Martial Arts Films” 

(Jump Cut 42), I argued at length, drawing on the work of actor Steven 
Seagal, in favor of a kinesthesia-oriented analysis that includes physical 
sensation and individual body memory as shaping the pleasures of watching 
martial arts films. Here I take this analysis further, exploring some 
possibilities open through and implications of reading filmed martial-arts 
combat as dance. 

Trying to analyze filmed violence has its traps. First is combat’s supposedly 
“natural” origin, analytically complicated by a long history of sociological 
writing that demonizes all violent spectacles Until recently most writing on 
the aesthetics of violent spectacles has tended to describe these spectacles in 
simple teleological terms as a step backward within a larger “civilizing 
process” (Guttmann). In this view, any displays of physical violence are 
simply described as undesirable remnants of a primitive, beast-like past 
which remain somehow anachronistically present in enlightened, modern 
civilization. This general unfavorable view of violent spectacles then becomes 
stated even more pejoratively by trends within the early history of aesthetic 
theory which tends to make very clear divisions between “high” art and “low” 
entertainment. In fact, within these debates the term “aesthetics of violent 
spectacles” may likely be an oxymoron. Now, more recent work in several 
intellectual fields questions such a simplified view of violent spectacles. 

Among the many who have questioned this easy dismissal of violent 
spectacles are scholars from anthropology, history, literary theory, 
psychology, communications, and film criticism whose collective essays form 
the book Why We Watch: the Attractions of Violent Entertainment. Here, 
they essentially reverse the standard debate about violence in the media, 
which focuses on how to keep children from consuming massive amounts of 
preposterous violence. Instead, these writers ask, “Why are violent scenarios 
so alluring that their delivery and consumption is a major part of American 
(and international) popular culture?” (review back cover). 


The conclusions found in the book are as diverse as the fields of the scholars 
asking the questions. Some of the book’s studies find a strong correlation 
between desire to watch violent entertainment and the viewer’s high need for 
physical arousal or excitement. Others focus on the viewers’ desires for old- 
fashioned virtues of morality and justice, need to establish and cultivate their 








Chan displays the broken 
ankle incurred while 
performing a “real” stunt, 
seen here in a signature 
out-take from Rumble in the 
Bronx. 



Camera angles emphasize 
the danger of the leap, 
while other angles 
emphasize that it is Chan 
himself performing the 
stunt. 


gendered social identity, their release for expressing otherwise socially 
proscribed emotions, and the importance of context for viewers with regards 
to their concepts of reality. Each of these findings, in turn, suggests there is a 
reception continuum based on viewers’ perceptions of differences in the 
violent imagery’s “type or genre” and further differentiated by individual 
viewer preferences based on memory, body, and culture (Goldstein 212). 
After investigating this research and with these conclusions in mind, I then 
wish to analyze some of the U.S.-released films of Jackie Chan as dance. My 
goal here is to consider the ways in which concepts of movement may 
become fluid and thus negotiated within and between culture(s). 

Jackie Chan’s films are particularly well-suited to this kind of investigation 
for a number of reasons: First, the fight sequences in almost all of Chan’s 
films are constructed with a high degree of stylization and thus help belie the 
“natural” origin of filmed fight sequences (an argument I began in “Action in 
Motion”). 

Furthermore, many of Chan’s films are created and marketed for 
transnational reception, so that their cinematic construction allows for an 
investigation into the cultural aspects of movement-understanding; in 
particular, I wish to discuss the difference between Western notions of 
“feminizing” movement and Chinese concepts of Yin and Yang. Significantly 
focused on gender, modern discussions about the “meaning” of the human 
body in motion concern themselves with gender’s performative aspect. In 
this light, because Chan had a background in Peking (or Beijing) Opera 
performance and his training had a great subsequent influence on him, his 
films allow a degree of insight—however culturally removed or constrained— 
into a specific non-Western performance of macho women and malleable 
men, both of which roles would traditionally have been played in the Opera 
by males. 

And another reason, last but not least, for choosing these films is my own 
interest in Chan’s choreography. I have been a practicing martial artist, stage 
and film fight director, and certified teacher of staged combat for a number 
of years, and Chan’s fight sequences are (almost universally) regarded among 
my colleagues as among the best in the business. I do not here try to identity 
what makes a fight sequence “good” or “bad,” but the richness of many of 
Chan’s sequences allows for a discussion of various qualities such as humor, 
rhythmic variation, interplay with the environment, and several other 
“aesthetic” considerations not always readily associated with staged fights 
but which most fight directors would claim is integral to much of what we try 
to do. Thus my analytical approach differs from most other analyses of 
martial arts or action films. Through this approach, I hope to stay away from 
discussions of the evils of filmed violence by asking instead not only, “Why 
do we watch?” but also, “What do we see when we watch?“ 





As I mentioned before I begin the analysis proper, I wish to describe the 
reception continuum suggested by research into the pleasures of watching 
violent entertainment. Here I wish to provide a theoretical background to the 
fundamental question I’m asking: How do we analyze human movement in 
moving-image media? Because such considerations are underdeveloped in 
film analysis at present, I find it important to explain the more abstract 
issues involved. Readers with a more general interest in martial arts films 
and Jackie Chan may wish to skip ahead to the “Jackie Chan and the Art of 
Fighting” subheading for a working out of the argument with examples since 
I would also like my essay to speak to a broad range of readers. 


Slow-motion sequence 
demonstrating the 
sharpness of the weapons 
and the danger to Chan, 
from Fearless Hyena. 



To avoid being crushed, 
Chan moves along 
unexpected planes by 
leaping into the space 
above —Rumble in the 
Bronx. 


Levels of reality (kinesia revisited) 

My own interest in the aesthetics of violent spectacles concerns learning how 
to read (and write) the human body in motion. This interest is also central to 
many areas of dance studies, through which one comes to understand that 
viewed human movement has the potential to communicate in 
phenomenological ways. At the core of all kinesthetic theory is the belief that 
in human experience the physical and the mental are never entirely separate. 
This basic phenomenological understanding may at first seem esoteric or at 
best unrelated to film studies. However, a number of film theorists do draw a 
basic connection between mental understanding and physical sensation of 
viewed movement. For example, in “Aesthetics in Action: Rung Fu, Gunplay, 
and Cinematic Expressivity,” David Bordwell compares Hong Kong action 
cinema’s practices to Sergei Eisenstein’s theories: 

Clearly many Hong Kong filmmakers aim, as Yuen Woo-ping puts 
it, to make the viewer “feel the blow. Not only must the action be 
legible and expressively amplified; it must be communicated, as 
energy is communicated from one body to another; it must be 
stamped on the spectator’s senses.... All this is, once more, far 
closer to the tradition of Sergei Eisenstein than of Raoul Walsh or 
Steven Spielberg. Throughout his career Eisenstein, always a man 
of the theatre, emphasized that expressive movement was at the 
core of cinematic mise en scene. First, the filmmaker had to 
discover concrete actions which an actor could be trained to 
execute in simplified and stylized form. Then the filmmaker had 
to devise a way of framing (mise en cadre ) and editing (montage) 
which would sharpen and further dynamize the expressive 
movements. And at key moments these techniques could 
cooperate, double, and intensify one another in an assault on the 
spectator’s senses. If the effort was successful, the force of the 
movement and its onscreen presentation would stir in the 
viewer’s body a palpable echo of the actor’s gesture. It is precisely 
expressive movement, built on an organically correct foundation, 
that is solely capable of evoking this emotion in the spectator, 




who in turn reflexively repeats in weakened form the entire 
system of the actor’s movements; as a result of the produced 
movements, the spectator’s incipient muscular tensions are 
released in the desired emotion. (88, citing Eisenstein and 
Tretyakov, Expressive Movement 187) 

These ideas of “felt blows, palpable echoes of gestures, and reflexively 
repeated movements” conform to what dance theorist John Martin calls 
“metakinesis” (communication through movement) and “muscular 
sympathy” (the phenomenological “feeling” associated with this 
communication). In “Action in Motion” I described at length both these 
concepts in relation to filmed martial arts movement and so will not repeat 
the descriptions here. Instead, here I want to explore some of the 
implications raised by using dance analysis to understand filmed martial arts 
sequences. 

Central to the idea of muscular sympathy is the innate knowledge that a body 
cannot conceivably be made to do anything that the body cannot do. Yet 
while this is necessarily true of live performance, film may manipulate 
human movement in ways that affect our kinesthetic understanding of that 
movement. Since editing techniques and special effects can create the 
illusion of bodies doing things and moving in ways they conceivably should 
not be able to, any bodily understanding of movement may take on new 
dimensions in relation to certain filmed images or movements. 

For example, John Martin describes a kinesthetic “revulsion for 
abnormality” as feeling that may possibly be evoked by watching a human 
contortionist’s movements (12). Yet even the most abnormal movements by a 
contortionist pale in comparison to the movements made possible on film. 
Thus horror films frequently employ special visual effects to create grotesque 
monsters and horribly mangled bodies that still move and kill. However, 
although we can analyze the psychical sensation evoked in this example in 
terms of a kinesthetic “revulsion for abnormality,” we must also consider it in 
relation to our intellectual knowledge that the images have some degree of 
unreality about them. The physical thrill of watching this movement in 
essence forms part of the intellectual experience of the genre and vice versa. 

Martial arts films likewise employ special cinematic effects to simulate 
movements difficult to achieve otherwise. For example, in an early combat 
sequence from Steven Seagal’s Out for Justice (as discussed in “Action in 
Motion”), special prosthetic devices allow Seagal visibly to break one 
adversary’s arm at the elbow and pin another to a wall with a meat-cleaver. 
Kinesthetic responses to these gruesome visuals share the same visceral 
revulsion for abnormality viewers experience in many horror films-the “oh 
shit” moaned aloud in theatres (Richmon 232). However, no matter what 
specific, personal kinesthetic response to special effects viewers have, their 
physical sensation of viewing will almost always be modified by their 
intellectual knowledge that the special effects are not “real.” In this way, 
several different heuristic levels of intellectual understanding can temper 
kinesthetic response to viewed martial movement on film. One such level 
implies the understanding that the movement being witnessed is actually 



being done to or by a human being. This is the level of live performance of 
actual combat with malicious intent, and our intellectual understanding of 
this facilitates a sort of kinesthetic baseline response. 

One step away from our untempered, baseline physical response to real 
violence is our intellectual understanding that the violence itself is being 
performed in part for entertainment purposes, and that the consequences of 
the violence are somehow limited. Examples of this hypothetical level 
include responses to boxing matches and other martial arts competitions. 
While actual, substantive injuries and even deaths do occur in these 
competitions, we still know intellectually about the rules and regulations in 
place that attempt to limit these consequences. In kinesthetic terms, this 
means that our physical response to the martial movement may be tempered 
by our intellectual knowledge that the consequences to the movers are 
limited. Different yet similar feelings may be evoked when we watch a boxing 
match whose intention is sport than are evoked through if we watch violence 
with malicious intent. These physical feelings are differentiated in part by 
our understanding intellectually that similar movements may exist in 
different contexts. 

The third type or level of intellectual understanding of movement rests on an 
understanding that the violence itself is entirely representational. On this 
level, we know intellectually that the violence itself has no actual or real 
consequences. On this level, when audiences understand that the violence 
exists solely for entertainment, their bodies respond accordingly. This —the 
level of the martial arts film—is the movement category with which I am 
presently concerned. Here, in part because of the staged fight’s distance from 
“real” violence, fight directors or choreographers use consciously created 
movement patterns and sound cues, similar to those described by Eisenstein 
and Bordwell, in order to heighten the kinesthetic response of the audience. 

I present these levels here as a heuristic device to allow discussion of physical 
differences in the reception of different violent genres. However, there is also 
reason to suppose that these heuristic separations have a degree of “real” 
reference within audience psychology. A number of psychological studies 
have found differentiated responses to viewing disgusting or violent images 
based on viewers’ perceptions of reality versus non-reality and the presence 
or non-presence of framing devices within the film to mark this distinction. 

In an essay “When Screen Violence is Not Attractive,” Clark McCaulley sums 
up the results of much of this research, which I will summarize here for 
clarification (Why We Watch 144-62). A number of studies point to the basic 
conclusion that viewers make intellectual distinctions about the reality or 
non-reality of viewed violence, which then directly affects their physical and 
psychical response to viewing the material. For instance, studies found that 
viewers were very likely to be disgusted by documentary footage of animal or 
human mutilations but conversely likely to be entertained or amused by 
basically the same visuals when displayed in a horror film. Their response 
apparently derives in large part from signals in the “frame” of the depictions 
which help them contextualize the images. The viewer uses a contextualized, 
mentally constructed continuum ranging from reality to entertainment. In 
this example, the documentary footage’s frame signals the “reality” of the 



representation while the horror film’s frame signals “fiction” to the audience, 
thus allowing viewers to enjoy essentially the same spectacle. 


Various things can act as framing devices to distance the viewer from the 
visuals’ “reality.” Even the quality of the sound track can serve as an effective 
framing or distancing device. For instance, these same studies found that if 
the gory documentary visuals had a musical accompaniment, viewers were 
much less likely to be disgusted by the mutilation. This same kind of 
distanciation necessarily holds true as well for violence in filmed fights where 
an “unrealistic” use of sound or the inclusion of background music signals a 
degree of distance from “real” gore or violence and frees the viewer to 
appreciate the movement as entertainment. Thus in film, sound works in 
conjunction with other framing devices to signal, “This is entertainment; 
relax, enjoy.” Paradoxically, though, music also heightens emotions and thus 
the intensity of sensation in horror films and fight scenes. Thus music may 
make the fight “feel” more immediate while at the same time distancing it 
from “reality.” 

Closely related to this observation is the finding that one of two possible 
mechanisms allow a viewer to enjoy violent or otherwise negative spectacles: 

One way is to assume that the dramatic distance of fiction can 
moderate emotional reactions such that they provide an enjoyable 
arousal jag at small cost in negative hedonic tone. The other way is to 
assume that emotions instigated by fiction and drama are qualitatively 
different emotions from their everyday counterparts, and that the 
dramatically instigated emotions are always enjoyable. (McCauley 159- 
60) 

Neither of these theories necessarily contradict the other, and possibly 
elements of both mechanisms work to one degree or another whenever 
violence or gore become entertainment. 

The most intriguing of the two theories, however, posits the possibility of 
qualitative difference. This theory has some precedence in one of the oldest 
written dramatic texts—the Natyasastra of Bharata (written in India 
sometime around 200-300 AD) which focuses on an emotion called rasa. 
Rasa is essentially a separate emotion for “aesthetic or imaginative 
experience” similar to “regular” emotions but parallel on a different reality. 
This aesthetic theory asserts that everyday emotions and dramatic emotions 
are not the same thing. Thus, the Natyasastra assigns terms to distinguish 
dramatically induced emotions from their everyday counterparts. Whichever 
of the two theories above (or some combination of both) that one accepts, the 
basic conclusion drawn from the evidence is the same: Watching “real” 
violence or gore will elicit a certain physical, emotional and psychical 
response, while watching “imaginative” violence or gore will elicit a different 
physical, emotional, and psychical response. This second response will either 
differ by degree and involve the same sensation, or it will elicit an entirely 
different yet parallel emotion. Either assumption involves some sort of 
differing physical sensation among viewers based on intellectual 
constructions of a continuum of “reality,” or viewers’ perceptions of differing 
distances from reality. 



In order then to reach a kinesthetic understanding of movement-meaning 
within the context of this continuum, we must also take into account specific, 
individual differentiation based on personal bodily memory. The presence of 
individual, sedimented bodily memory (as discussed in “Action in Motion”) 
implies that viewer response is additionally differentiated by personal 
experience or situation. For example, a person witnessing a violent 
altercation between strangers will almost certainly experience a different 
physical response than will the same person witnessing a violent altercation 
involving immediate friends or family. Since—in terms of bodily 
understanding —immediacy or distance have both mental and physical 
referents, types of personal immediacy may include aspects related to one’s 
knowledge of his/her relation to the person being viewed as well as actual, 
physical presence. Thus, it can be said that physical response to viewed 
violence may be influenced by that violence’s immediacy to the viewer (in 
much the same manner that the addition of music distances viewers from the 
“reality” of gore and violence in the studies cited above). 

In this context, filmed movement necessarily “feels” different from live 
movement. This difference in sensation can be understood in two basic ways: 
either as a lessened quantity of the same sensation, or as a qualitatively 
different experience. The possibility of a qualitatively different experience is 
the most intriguing for film studies, especially when considering the fact that 
mediated cinematic presentation frequently allows clearer sightlines and 
close-ups and thus a better view of the movement itself. 

All of this implies a continuum of sensation in response to viewed violent 
spectacle based on perceptions of reality and immediacy, mediated by 
framing devices which signal differences in the intent of the viewed 
movement, and further differentiated by individual bodily and psychical 
memory. Thus, any analysis of violent spectacles—such as those which 
largely define the martial arts film genre—must account for the spectacle’s 
placement within this hypothetical continuum. 

For instance (as argued in “Action in Motion”), part of the appeal of Steven 
Seagal’s films is the level of “reality” depicted in the hand-to-hand combat 
sequences. This level of reality forms a large part of the films’ marketing 
strategy and is closely tied to Seagal’s star persona. Thus, when Seagal 
advertises the fights in his films by making reference to his “really” having 
been in many real fights where his opponents ended up “hurt or carried 
away” (Richmond 306), he is, in effect, speaking directly to his film’s 
placement within the continuum of “real” to “fictional” violence. 

Continued O 
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In perpetual motion: Chan 
finds and uses the empty 
space inside —Rumble in 
the Bronx. 



Jackie Chan in “feminizing” 
make-up while Michelle 
Yeoh looks on in 
“masculine” uniform, 
playing with stereotypes of 
Yin and Yang as well as 
referring to ChanOs 
background in Beijing 
Opera— Supercop. 


Jackie Chan and the art of fighting 

The marketing of Jackie Chan’s films, likewise, speak to placement within 
this continuum but in a different way. Jackie Chan uses the distinction 
between “real” and representational movement to his own advantage by 
blurring the distinction between them. He is commonly regarded as the 
successor to Bruce Lee’s legend and is one of the most popular action film 
stars in the world. He has performed in over forty-three feature films and is 
famous in the West largely because he performs many of his own stunts. 
Rumble in the Bronx was the film that successfully broke Chan into the U.S. 
market. The advertising for this film in the United States reads: “Jackie 
Chan: No Fear. No Stuntman. No Equal.” An article in Forbes magazine 
describes Chan’s star persona this way: 

The star of Rumble is 42-year-old Jackie Chan, long a movie idol in 
Asia. Chan is no Sylvester Stallone or Arnold Schwarzenegger. He says 
his models are the silent-era comedians Buster Keaton, Charlie Chaplin 
and Harold Lloyd, who communicate through stylized movement 
rather than by dialogue... .Chan uses the stylized movements to give 
audiences a thrill of danger. Chan’s movements are based on the 
martial arts... he is a kungfu expert adored by audiences for his hair- 
raising, acrobatic stunts and deftly choreographed fight scenes. To 
achieve believability, Chan refuses to use a double, even when filming 
his most dangerous scenes. “Jackie’s philosophy is that the audience 
pays to see him, not a double,” says Willie Chan (no relation).... In 
Hollywood now, action is not real life,” insists Jackie Chan. 
Schwarzenegger uses a double and doesn’t know real action. In 
Terminator 2, the special effects are better than Schwarzenegger. If the 
audience wants to see a real action figure, they should look at Jackie 
Chan..” .. To remind audiences that they’re seeing the real thing and 
not some double or computer-generated superman, Chan shrewdly 
advertises his botched stunts and real-life crippling injuries in his 
signature outtakes following each film. (Tanzer 229) 

As I discussed, if an audience member knows that part of what they are 
watching is illusion or done with special effects, they will experience a 
different physical or kinesthetic response than they will while watching what 
they think is more authentic or “real” movement. Thus, viewers watching a 
film where Steven Seagal breaks a man’s arm at the elbow intellectually know 
that certain tricks or special effects created the illusion and that an actual, 
human arm was not “really” broken while filming the scene. Viewers may 
allow themselves to be fooled and indulge in the “willing suspension of 
disbelief’ in order physically to enjoy the spectacle, but they have a different 












physical response to the spectacle than what they would have felt if watching 
“real” movement closer to their baseline response. Film critic Roger Ebert 
describes the act of watching Jackie Chan’s movement this way: 


The knowledge that Jackie Chan performs all of his own stunts brings a 
certain intensity to the act of watching his movies: A real person in real 
time is really doing something dangerous. There’s an element of Evel 
Knievel to it. (Operation Condor ) 



Demonstrating both Yin and 
Yang, Michelle Yeoh 
(trained in ballet) strikes a 
martial pose D 
simultaneously tall and 
graceful; strong yet fluid 
— Supercop. 



The camera shows the 
danger to Chan in a 
dynamic stunt: Yang-like 
expansive energy even 
while dangling in a Yin-like 
position of vulnerability— 
Supercop. 


Essentially, Chan uses the fact that audiences are aware of the differentiation 
between special effects and “real” movement and uses this to his own 
advantage by advertising the dangerous aspects of the stunts he himself 
performs and that he does not resort to elaborate special effects or other 
stunt-performers. Viewers gain an added physical thrill from their 
intellectual knowledge that Jackie Chan himself performs the movement 
seen onscreen, a viewing context that heightens the audience’s kinesthetic 
response to Chan’s films—and it is in part this kinesthetic thrill which 
differentiates his films in the marketplace. This marketing strategy 
capitalizes on the different physical responses that comes from watching his 
films as opposed to watching other martial arts films. And the fact that 
viewers know Chan does his own stunts has created a cottage industry of fan 
publications listing the details of Chan’s most spectacular fights, most 
dangerous stunts, and most severe injuries incurred while filming, i 

This viewing intensity comes also from understanding the dangerous 
consequences implied by the movement itself. When, in the middle of a fight 
scene from Rumble in the Bronx, we see Chan’s character, Keung, leap from 
the roof of a garage onto the next building’s fire escape twenty feet away and 
several stories above the ground, we intellectually know that what we are 
watching is “real” insofar as Chan himself actually performs the leap. We also 
intellectually know that the movement of the leap itself is inherently 
dangerous and that the possible consequences of a misstep include injury or 
even death. Not only does this intellectual knowledge heighten our physical 
response, but this movement spectacle is further enhanced through the film’s 
editing technique, which emphasizes that Chan himself does the stunt. 

Chan’s leap is shown across a series of four cuts from three different angles— 
there is a slow-motion shot which shows both Chan’s body and face as he 
begins the leap; a long shot from below emphasizing the distance and height 
of the jump; and two long shots from above showing the entire leap itself and 
the dangerous height involved. 

Film editing techniques are similarly used to emphasize the inherent danger 
of the stunts in many of Chan’s films. For instance, in Operation Condor, two 
stunt sequences are replayed in their entirety from three different angles. In 
the first, Chan flips over a bar as a car hurtles past him in the air, narrowly 
missing him. Three camera are used to catch the action, one positioned 
behind and below, one from the side, and one from the lower front. The stunt 
is then shown in the film in its entirety from all three angles. In the same 
film, less than forty seconds later, these same three camera angles are used 
to show Chan jumping a motorcycle off the end of a pier and catching a 
loading net in midair as both his motorcycle and his pursuers crash into the 




In “hard style” Qikung, force 
meets force as boards are 
broken over a ridged, 
muscular body— Supercop. 



Chan avoids the attack with 
“soft style” mobility: 
deflecting rather than 
absorbing the blow, flowing 
around and attacking in 
circular rather than straight 
planes— Supercop. 


water below. The final film sequence shows the entire stunt first from the 
front with a zoom-in on Chan, then once from side, and finally once from 
above, showing the two pursuing cars and rider-less motorcycle crashing into 
the water below. Likewise, in the middle of a fight scene from the film 
Fearless Hyena, a slow-motion view of Chan is inserted into an otherwise 
normal-speed sequence. This shot clearly shows large chunks of hair being 
chopped off of his scalp —in essence emphasizing the sharpness of the 
weapons involved. These editing techniques serve to focus the audience’s 
attention both on the fight’s movement itself as well as on the inherent 
dangers of the movement. This creates an unique physical thrill. 

The insertion of these specific editing techniques into what are otherwise 
essentially linear narratives also implies that the thrill of watching these 
sequences is valued over the more conventionally valued elements of visual 
continuity or narrative. In fact Roger Ebert suggests that the narrative itself 
in a Chan film exists only in order to allow these displays of spectacular 
movement: 

The way to look at a Jackie Chan movie according to my friend ... is 
the same way you would look at an Astaire, Rogers movie: “The plot 
exists only to connect the production numbers, and the movie exists 
only because of the production numbers.” He’s right about “Rumble in 
the Bronx,” .... The film uses the flimsiest of plots as an excuse to 
string together astonishing action sequences in which Chan exhibits the 
physical grace and athletic control of a Buster Keaton.... The plot 
(Jackie visits his uncle, helps him sell his grocery store, then befriends 
the young woman who has bought it) is simply a clothesline for the 
stunts and action.... Any attempt to defend this movie on rational 
grounds is futile. Don’t tell me about the plot and the dialogue. Don’t 
dwell on the acting. The whole point is Jackie Chan—and, like Astaire 
and Rogers, he does what he does better than anybody. There is a 
physical confidence, a grace, an elegance to the way he moves. He’s 
having fun. If we allow ourselves to get in the right frame of mind, so 
are we. (Rumble in the Bronx ) 

Yet Ebert does not seem to share the view of action film theorists such as 
Yvonne Tasker who argue that muscular display is primary to the action film 
aesthetic (Spectacular Bodies ) or other theorists who simply dismiss the 
entire action genre by noting its plots’ formulaic nature. Ebert here gives 
primacy and value to the spectacle of movement itself. Furthermore, if we 
accept Ebert’s view—which describes movement as central to the film—then 
we need critical language able to describe elements of bodily motion. 
Fortunately, movement analysis techniques modeled on dance analyses can 
do exactly that. 

In western culture, martial arts movement is not usually considered dance. 
This exclusion largely depends on the fact that martial arts movements are 
primarily designed to be functional. Aesthetic elements in the movement 
seem incidental to the functional attributes and therefore have less of a 
defining character. However, I would contest excluding martial arts 
movement from definitions of dance, especially when considering 




Classical symbol for Yin 
and Yang. 


choreographed fight sequences designed to be performed for a viewing 
audience. Without getting too deeply into debates about the definition of 
dance, I will refer to that offered by Constance A. Schrader in A Sense of 
Dance (based on Judith Lynne Hanna’s definition in To Dance is Human 
19). Schrader describes “four components that distinguish dance from 
nondance activities: 1] dances have a purpose. 2] Dances have intentional 
rhythm. 3] Dances contain culturally patterned sequences. 4] Dances have 
extraordinary nonverbal movement which has value in and of itself’ 
(Schrader 10). As I argued in “Action in Motion,” choreographed and 
performed martial arts sequences contain all of these elements, and so I will 
not repeat the argument here. Instead I include this definition in order to 
draw attention to fundamental elements of movement as dance. 

Jackie Chan, in fact, often describes his fight scenes’ choreography and 
performance not as imitating physical violence but rather as danced 
spectacles. He wishes them to transmit a violent and yet often funny story to 
an audience primarily for aesthetic entertainment: 

Its like tap dance. Before I choreograph the fighting, I write down all 
the tempos —because our fighting is so long—then music. When the 
music comes up, you just keep punching, keep kicking. And then, “ah, 
yeah”—if s not violent anymore. (TNT interview) 

His description here gives primacy to elements of “intentional rhythm” in his 
choreography exactly in the manner of dance movement, but even more to 
the point, his description of music as a clue that signals “it’s not violent 
anymore” closely resembles the findings of the psychological and sociological 
studies detailed earlier. 

Music’s emotional impact in film is complex. In violent displays such as this, 
music serves apparently contradictory functions: it both signals “its not 
violent” and yet also increases the emotional intensity of reception. The 
possibility of a rasa-like emotion—a qualitatively different emotion for 
dramatic or imaginary experience—serves as a possible way to understand 
this contradiction. Since music may frame the combat’s non-reality, one 
would expect that viewing musically choreographed violence would result in 
a lessened degree of emotional impact. However, other studies indicate that 
this is not always the case, instead finding increased intensity of emotions 
while viewing violent images tied to music or sound scores. An emotional 
experience similar to the rasa described in the Natyasastra may be possible 
here. That is, music in conjunction with other framing elements could first 
establish the spectacle’s non-reality in order to view the violent images as 
entertainment, and then—by directly affecting the body—music could act to 
intensify this qualitatively different emotion. In short, the presence of rasa 
would allow both emotional intensification and perception of non-reality at 
the same time. 




In any event, whatever one thinks about the possible existence or non¬ 
existence of rasa in western viewers, the fact remains that Jackie Chan 
himself views his fight sequences not as violence but as dance. And so the 
question then becomes this: Besides playing with the boundaries of the 
continuum of real to imaginary violence, what other experiences do these 
fight movement dances transmit? One answer to this question is immediately 
apparent on even a cursory viewing of any of Jackie Chan’s films—part of the 
pleasure of viewing is clearly the sheer spectacle of watching Jackie Chan’s 
body move through and interact with space. And as with dance, this spectacle 
of a body moving through space has value in and of itself. 

The fundamental aesthetic of Jackie Chan’s choreography and movement 
performance is his unique artistic use of space. In addition to his own agility, 
large part of his films’ appeal has to do with his ability to transform 
otherwise apparently everyday objects into weapons, movement props, and 
obstacles around which to fight, defend and perform. Chan describes his use 
of the environment as a type of art: 

I want to show audiences I can grab everything; everything becomes a 
weapon. And when you choose a weapon, it’s not like, ‘wham, wham.’ I 
want fighting to be like dancing. Everything is pretty. Its like dancing. 
Even fighting somebody, its all pretty. At the end, you have a pose like a 
ballet. That’s what I want. I want to show audiences fighting is an art. 

Its not like ‘I want to kill you.’ Its an art.” (TNT interview) 

One of the most dynamic fight sequences in Rumble in the Bronx illustrates 
Chan’s aesthetic philosophy here. The fight begins when Keung’s (Chan’s) 
adversary, Tony (Marc Akerstream) discards his gun by throwing it over his 
shoulder; that act of discarding the weapon heightens the audience’s 
anticipation of the movement spectacle to come. Tony and Keung stand face 
to face for a moment on top of a pool table. Then, in keeping with Chan’s 
artistic philosophy, background music begins with the first martial 
movements of the fight, and this background music will be accented by 
musical rhythms and tempos within the movements of the fight itself. As 
Chan and Tony spar back and forth, their movements are also accompanied 
by the rhythmic sounds of connecting blows slapping bodies and missed 
blows whistling through the air. The result is to emphasize musicality so that 
the entire exchange is rhythmically and dynamically performed as movement 
set to music. 

The greater fight sequence exploits the spectacle of Chan’s movement 
virtuosity and use of space. After Keung/Chan dispatches Tony by 
spectacularly flipping him backward through the air onto a pinball machine, 
the rest of Tony’s gang begins to attack. Along movement sequence follows, 
and the whole sequence creatively displays Chan’s use of his environment as 
a weapon: 

First, Chan flips backwards over a chair and kicks an ottoman into an 
attacker. Then he slides backwards in another chair to avoid the gang 
members running after him. He strikes an attacker first in the stomach with 
a refrigerator door and then in the face with a freezer door. Chan spins a 
chair at another attacker, flipping the attacker over it and than leaps into the 



air to avoid being crushed by yet another refrigerator being pushed at him. 
He summersaults down the falling refrigerator to punch an attacker in the 
stomach, and then uses that refrigerator door to avoid being crushed with a 
television set. He leaps over the refrigerator, spinning and kicking multiple 
attackers; then he uses another refrigerator door to block an attack from a 
gang-member wielding a base-ball bat. He then punches another attacker in 
the face, throws him inside the open refrigerator and closes the door. When 
the attacker opens the door, Chan punches him in the face twice more and 
re-closes the door. He is then immediately attacked with a rolling shopping 
cart. He dodges an attack with a baseball bat and kicks the attacker in the 
face using the swinging back of the shopping cart as a weapon. He then 
jumps completely through the shopping cart to avoid another attack and 
deftly scampers up a wall to avoid any further attack for a moment. This 
entire sequence is set to the same music as before and bears little 
resemblance to any actual or “real” martial arts combat. However, it displays 
a very inventive use of props, choreography, movement virtuosity, and an 
almost gravity-defying use of space. 

Chan’s movements in particular display an almost magical ability to interact 
with the space around him. Most of Chan’s adversaries move through space 
and attack as one would expect of a “real” fight, with strong vertical stances 
and deliberately direct attacks. Chan, on the other hand, moves and fights 
along all the planes of movement. When attacked directly, he moves to the 
oblique. When knocked to the floor, he attacks from the horizontal. When 
attacked on the ground, he leaps in the air. 

In addition, Chan’s choreography displays his uncanny ability to find and use 
the empty space around him. When pinned behind a refrigerator, he slides 
into the space underneath. When pinned behind a shopping cart, he leaps 
through the space of the cart itself. When his base of support is pushed from 
beneath him, he rolls with the fall, using the moving side of the refrigerator 
as a space on which to fight. Even when trapped against a wall, he finds the 
space above the wall, leaping up to avoid; finding new space from which to 
attack. Thus Chan’s use of space becomes almost a partnership with the 
environment. Or as novelist Donald E. Westlake put it, “Jackie Chan is Fred 
Astaire, and the world is Ginger Rogers” (Corliss). 

This movement virtuosity also reflects aspects of movement found in other 
parts of the “reality continuum.” If Chan’s movements were part of a “real” 
fight, his ability to find the empty space would equate to “real” power. In fact, 
the fan literature has many reports about fight scenes in which Chan and his 
opponent “really” fought as part of the choreography, as in Chan’s fight with 
U.S. champion kickboxer Benny “The Jet” Urquidez in Wheels on Meals 
(Chan 322). In terms of “sports,” Chan’s movements recall the best of movers 
such as Muhammad Ali or Michael Jordan, whose ability to move to where 
their opponents were not built the magic of their successes. 

The result of this kind of agility, in terms of “representation,” is that Chan’s 
filmed movements recall the best performers from all of the other movement 
categories. Sometimes Chan overtly plays on “reminiscent” movement, as 
when he performs a dangerous clock tower jump in an “homage to a similar 



stunt in [Harold] Lloyd’s Safety Last” (Project A1984), or when he barely 
avoids being crushed by a wall falling around him by passing through a paper 
window in an homage to Buster Keaton’s Steamboat Bill, Jr. (Project AII 
1987, Chan 339). However, most other times it is simply the virtuoso nature 
of Chan’s movement that conjures up images of previous performers. As film 
critic Richard Corliss writes, “To see your first Jackie Chan movie is to fall in 
love with what movies once were: a comic ballet of bodies in motion.” Thus 
by virtue of similarity to other performers’ movement skills, this kind of 
connection becomes part of Chan’s attraction. 

Jackie Chan himself describes the aesthetics of his movement spectacles in 
terms of art. However, definitions of art are endlessly subjective and open to 
interpretation. In The Modern Dance, early art critic John Martin defined 
movement art in the following way: 

When the word “art” is used it may be taken to mean the process 
whereby one individual conveys from his consciousness to that of 
another individual a concept which transcends his powers of rational 
statement. This concept need not be anything profound or esoteric, else 
we would have to exclude the decorative arts. It may be merely that 
contemplation of abstract perfection which never ceases to titillate the 
aesthetic sensitivity by exquisite design. The cover of a book, the design 
of a wall, the border on a dress, may all produce an aesthetic effect 
through form rather than through content. Form, then, is capable of 
operating of itself. It may, indeed, be defined as the result of unifying 
diverse elements whereby they achieve collectively an aesthetic vitality 
which except by this association they would not possess. The whole 
thus becomes greater than the sum of all its parts. This unifying 
process by which form is attained is known as composition. (35) 

Chan’s skilled use of mundane, non-martial objects such as chairs, television 
sets, refrigerators and shopping carts as weapons clearly falls within the 
description of “unifying diverse elements” in order to “achieve collectively an 
aesthetic vitality which except by this association they would not possess;” 
and his choreography clearly includes a large degree of creative “form” and 
“composition.” It follows then that at least subjectively “the whole” of the 
movement in this example from Rumble in the Bronx may be considered in 
some way “greater than the sum of all its parts.” Ultimately, though, it is the 
existence of subjectivity itself which allows for any definition of art at all. 

Part of this subjectivity may depends on differing kinesthetic responses 
through differing bodily memories. Rhythmic patterns can enhance an 
audience’s understanding of and appreciation for aesthetic elements within 
performed movement. Movement in and of itself is the medium through 
which kinesthetic and metakinetic communication takes place, but rhythmic 
patterns contribute significantly to our enjoyment and understanding of 
movement. We feel the presence of our own internal rhythmic heartbeat and 
breathing patterns and learn a more esoteric understanding of the rhythmic 
cycles of the tides and seasons. 

Thus, rhythmic understanding clearly has some basis in physical and bodily 
“memory.” Created rhythmic patterns are inherently referential to bodily 



rhythmic patterns, and therefore these created patterns quite naturally assist 
in the recall of bodily feelings. In fact, rhythm itself is a privileged 
mechanism of emotional recall, in part because “our physical understanding 
of rhythm enlists the co-operation of a whole series of bodily motor reflexes 
in the work of remembrance” (Connerton 76). Rhythmic patterns can 
increase or decrease an aesthetic appreciation and understanding of 
movement, which can in turn affect one’s subjective definition of movement’s 
artistic nature. 

In any event, whether or not Chan’s movement spectacle qualifies as art to all 
viewers, it is clear that it may quality as such to some. To these viewers, then, 
Chan’s movement may be both art and dance. Following Schrader’s 
definition of dance, this movement has a purpose, and according to Chan, his 
purpose is to show audiences that fighting can be an aesthetic art like 
dancing in which everything can become a weapon. This movement has an 
intentional rhythm—which may signal the violence’s “non-reality” while at 
the same time intensifying viewers’ physical reaction to the movement by 
acting directly on their bodily memory. And this movement, due to its 
extraordinary nature, has value—and possibly art— in and of itself. The last 
part of this definition of dance refers to the “culturally patterned” nature of 
the movement sequences. To consider at this point these cultural patterns of 
movement in terms of Chan’s international appeal leads us to some 
illuminating complications. 

Reading across culture: gendered movement 

In western culture, hand-to-hand combat is usually considered in terms of a 
teleology of male aggression (as addressed in Goldstein) or at the very least 
in an almost exclusive purview of masculine movement, as when boxing is 
described as “the manly art of self defense” (Fleischer and Andre). Dancing, 
in contrast, is often considered a feminine or feminizing activity (Banes, 
Burt). However, at odds with these supposedly “natural” divisions, Chinese 
martial arts movements are not so easily divided into masculine and 
feminine, fight and dance. 

Jackie Chan’s martial arts movements originate from his early childhood 
training in Beijing Opera (Chan 1-122). This training combines elements of 
dance and acrobatics along with a variety of kung fu styles. Many styles of 
Chinese kung fu are derived from or practiced as elements of dance, as in the 
modern educational and performance “syllabus” of Wushu (Cromption 132], 
and they often combine stylized dance-like sequences modeled on the 
movements of animals such as the tiger, crane, snake, monkey, or praying 
mantis, or they mimic human conditions, as in the case of “drunken” kung 
fu. In fact, throughout the long history of Chinese movement forms, the 
connections between kung fu and dance have been particularly strong. For 
example, in China currently the practice of festival “lion dancing” is 
conducted mainly in the many “kung fu clubs” that exist throughout the 
country. But perhaps the strongest connection between performance dance 
and martial arts practice resides in the mythology surrounding the legendary 
Shaolin Temple’s fall and the temple’s connection with Beijing Opera. 


The origins of Chinese kung ku are obscure, but the most commonly 
accepted version holds that it began with the founder of Ch’an/Zen 
Buddhism, Bodhidarma’s entrance into China and residence at the Shaolin 
Temple in Hunan province around 500 AD.2 Many styles of kung fu are said 
to have originated with the monks in this temple. However, the Temple’s 
political views and the reigning government’s did not always coincide. As a 
result, sometime around 1735, in order to stop subversive practice of kung fu, 
the temple itself was burned to the ground and most of the monks killed by 
an army of the Manchu government. Legend has it that only five monks, 
known as the “Venerable Five,” survived to pass on their fighting styles. 
Several of these teachers hid and continued to teach their fighting methods 
by disguising them as dance performance in the stylized Beijing Opera. 

Later, even when no longer necessary to disguise the martial nature of the 
opera techniques, in Beijing Opera training the connection between “actual” 
combat and “representational” dance-like combat has firmly continued —as 
is evidenced by Jackie Chan’s descriptions throughout his autobiography, I 
Am Jackie Chan, of daily martial arts practice as a fundamental part of his 
childhood opera training. And although describing the modern practice of 
kung fu in terms of the myths of its origins is in many ways an essentialist 
and therefore misleading view of the form, my point in including this story is 
simply this: Even on a narrative foundational level, kung fu and dance are 
not necessarily in opposition in the way that their western counterparts are. 

Supporting this is that fact that Chinese martial-arts do not incorporate the 
same masculine-only categorization of Western hand-to-hand combat; 
rather, the Chinese practice is often divided into “hard” and “soft” combat 
forms. Such a distinction in combat styles is linked to concepts of Yin and 
Yang, familiar in the West mainly as a male-female dichotomy/combination 
usually represented by two “fishes” encircling each other to form a circle, one 
“fish” black with a white “eye” and the other white with a black “eye.” 
However, the concept of Yin includes much more than a simple signifier for 
“female” just as Yang represents much more than simply “male.” In Chinese 
Taoist philosophy, and hence in most Chinese martial arts, 

Yin and Yang are two movements of the formed universe—one 
contracting, the other expanding; one cold or hot, male or female, day 
or night. Although nothing is solely Yin or Yang, everything has either a 
Yin or Yang expression. [In martial arts combat] a forceful move such 
as a punch or push is Yang, while yielding is Yin. A foot that is weighted 
is Yang, while the unweighted is Yin. [If attacked] one yield’s to the 
opponent’s Yang and fills in what is Yin. Yin and Yang are 
complimentary parts of the whole and harmonious in nature. (Sieh 80) 

The result of this philosophy is that Chinese martial arts movement cannot 
necessarily be considered or described in terms of a simple dichotomy of 
masculine versus feminine. In contrast to western conceptions of movement 
paradigms, in Chinese martial arts to fight is not always to be male, to yield is 
not always to be female, and attack and defense are not always opposites. 

The complicated nature of reading movement across culture is particularly 
evident in Jackie Chan’s 1992 film, Police Story III: Supercop which won 


Chan the Golden Horse Best Actor Award in Taiwan. Chan’s co-star in this 
film is a former Miss Malaysia, Michelle Yeoh. Her character, Police Director 
Yang, is shown as a strong leader and proficient martial artist— both traits 
contradict the western stereotype of former beauty queens. Chan’s character 
likewise contradicts western stereotypes for action heroes, as he is 
sometimes timid and less proficient than his female counterpart. These 
contradictions are, in fact, evident throughout much of the film. 

For instance, the initial meeting between Chan and Yeoh in the film 
immediately sets up contradictions for western paradigms of masculinity and 
femininity. For instance, Yeoh’s character first appears wearing a 
“masculine” military uniform and is briskly efficient in her movements and 
posture. Her job title, “Chief of Security,” likewise evokes traditional 
paradigms of masculine power and protection. Chan’s character, in contrast, 
is timid or inefficient in his bearing and posture, and during a photo session 
that refers back to his Beijing Opera heritage, he even wears “feminine” 
make-up and lipstick. The narrative joke is that his manner belies his 
nickname, “Supercop Chan of the Royal Hong Kong Police,” which itself 
refers to quintessentially “masculine” power. The film’s contradictions in its 
characterization are not easily reconciled within western paradigms of 
gendered movement. Thus, scholar Mark Gallagher, among others, note the 
discrepancy in most of Jackie Chan’s action sequences between the western 
action film ideal of “immobile” masculine power in contrast to the 
“feminizing” nature of Chan’s “perpetual motion.” From my perspective, 
these contradictions’ cultural aspect is better understood by analyzing the 
movement not in terms of a masculine/feminine dichotomy, but rather as a 
dynamic interchange between elements of Yin and Yang. 

In this manner, Yeoh’s character’s name, Comrade Yang, Chief of Security for 
the Chinese Police, makes direct reference to Yang, the “masculine” essence 
of strength; thus the name both plays against her actual gender while at the 
same time it comments on the official gender-blind philosophy of communist 
China. Chan’s character, on the other hand, draws on the other side of the 
equation, Yin. Thus when Chan appears in “female” Beijing Opera make-up, 
the make up both plays against the masculine nature of his “Supercop” status 
and comments on his well-known early training in that performance form. In 
fact, throughout the entire film Yeoh’s strength and movement ability are 
highlighted in terms of yang energy while Chan is shown to have great 
indirect movement ability and agility in the manner of yin. 

Yeoh’s character is in almost constant control and/or in power throughout 
the film. She, not he, uses a rifle, the ultimate western phallus symbol, to 
shoot Chan’s pursuers. Armed and perched like a sniper, she becomes Chan’s 
protector during a staged prison break out. In this scene, her “masculine” roll 
as immobile, strong protector is directly contrasted with the “feminizing” 
aspect of Chan as mobile pursued. In addition, throughout this scene, Chan’s 
movement abilities are highlighted, not in terms of yang aggression or 
strength but in terms of yin avoidance and vulnerability—as when he 
desperately pants for air while running up a steep hill. Later, when the police 
again try to capture Chan, Yeoh comes to his rescue, and again she ends up 
holding the gun. 



The film portrays Yeoh’s physical ability to fight is as good as if not better 
than Chan’s. For instance, when Chan is immobilized with a stun gun and 
she literally leaps to his defense, her movements are strong and fluid, her 
pose tall and graceful. And when Chan is again stunned, she again physically 
defends him, this time showing an extreme mastery of kung fu by using 
thrown chop sticks as weapons. Chan is juxtaposed as inept at using this 
particular weapon, so that the juxtaposition clearly shows how the yang in 
Yeoh’s character matches that of any Supercop man. 

However, as with all things having to do with yin and yang, neither Yeoh nor 
Chan possess only one or the other characteristic. Although Yeoh’s character 
is clearly predominantly associated with yang energy, she is also shown in 
very yin-like, in feminine pigtails disguised as Chan’s little sister. And she 
occasionally performs traditional “passive” roles as when she helps Chan 
avoid detection by pretending to massage his back, or as the object of a male 
gaze when Chan’s character accidentally walks in on her undressing. 

Likewise, although Chan’s character throughout the film is predominantly 
associated with yin energy, many of his martial movements are unmistakably 
yang in nature. In fact, almost all the stunts for which Chan is famous involve 
yang-like, expansive energy—as when he leaps from a rooftop onto a 
suspended rope ladder; or when he desperately clings to this same ladder as 
it hurtles high in the air beneath a flying helicopter. 

Separations of yin from yang are never entirely clean in actual cultural 
practice, and clearly there are other kinds of references to yin/yang in the 
film as well. For example, the macho Communist woman has become a 
standard comic role in recent Hong Kong films, so that the yang in Comrade 
Yang can also be seen as a joke referring to the caricature. Also, in the Beijing 
Opera tradition, a male (usually a young boy) historically would have played 
the role of heroic or strong woman; thus, we must acknowledge a distinction 
between women’s actual cultural status and that implied by analyzing the 
representations flowing from this performance tradition. In actual cultural 
practice, the divisions of yin and yang are often anything but equitable; 
instead they must vie with strict (some would say oppressive) Confucian 
notions of gender hierarchy. My point is simply this: movement in this film 
cannot be fully understood by referring to (Western) categories of 
“masculine” and “feminine” movements. The division of movements in it 
rather seem aligned in terms of a unification of energy with both Chan and 
Yeoh displaying an overall aesthetic of grace and power.3 In addition, these 
unified elements of grace and power —yin and yang—take on distinctly 
political overtones in one of the film’s more spectacular fight scenes. 

Early in the film, after his photography session in Beijing Opera make-up, 
Chan’s character is led by Yeoh’s on a tour of a communist Chinese martial- 
arts training facility. The trainees in this facility are all shown wearing 
various “masculine” uniforms. Chan himself is the only one not wearing a 
uniform, which visibly distinguishes the individualist nature of his origin in 
Hong Kong with the uniformity of communist China. This contrast is then 
developed in terms of yin and yang in the movements that follow: 

The Chinese police train in “hard” style Qikung—breaking boards and bricks 


against their muscular bodies—and are thus depicted in terms of yang 
energy.4 Chan says that he has “avoided” such training because he is “too 
delicate”—his comment plays against Chan’s star persona and reputation for 
physical resilience and also refers to elements of yin in his character here. 
Likewise, when Chan and Comrade Wang, the Chinese military police coach, 
engage in a hand-to-hand martial arts demonstration, the entire exchange 
can be viewed in terms of muscular Chinese yang expansion against 
reluctant, yet not weak Hong Kong yin agility. 

Comrade Wang wears a red muscle tee-shirt. He is aggressive, muscular, 
strong, and proficient in hard-style Qikung (as evidenced by the many boards 
and bricks broken over his uniform-clad body). Chan, in contrast, dresses as 
an individual in jeans and a white (non-muscle) tee-shirt and moves with 
casual ease. The Chinese communist audience “takes seats” in position 
around the demonstration area with crisp, military precision and uniformity 
while Chan engages in the demonstration only indirectly and reluctantly. The 
demonstration begins as Wang takes a classic hard-style pose with muscles 
flexed, rigid and strong. 

Chan, on the other hand, circles around the perimeter of the fighting area 
with his body loose and shoulders rounded in classic soft style manner, 
relaxed and in constant indirect motion. Chan does not attack but instead 
gives his opponent an almost feminine wink and a smile, which in turn 
provoke Wang to attack with direct hard-style punches and kicks. Chan thus 
begins the fight as yin: on the defensive, avoiding and blocking the attacks, 
counter-attacking only by filling in the spaces left by Wang’s attacks. The 
fight’s attacks and defenses present a unified whole of yang flowing into yin 
in a display of both combatants’ movement agility. 

However, when Chan is forcefully struck in the stomach, he returns the 
attack with a yang kick of his own. Although Chan’s kick sends Comrade 
Wang sliding back across the room, Wang outwardly shows no signs of pain. 
Chan, on the other hand, visibly displays his pain by doubling over and 
grabbing his stomach. This is in keeping with many of Chan’s movement 
performances, which visibly show the effort of moving while at the same time 
presenting an amazing degree of movement virtuosity. Although Chan’s 
movements may at times appear to stretch the limits of human potential, his 
facial expressions and visible shows of effort almost always ascribe to his 
characters a human, everyday normality. In contrast, Wang is presented as 
almost machine-like in his single-minded relentlessness and lack of outward 
signs of pain. 

As the fight continues, Chan moves back and forth between hard and soft 
styles of kung fu; first coming on guard in an angry hard-style stance; and 
then deliberately softening—smiling, rounding his shoulders and loosening 
his movements. With the opening of the second phrase in the fight, Chan 
first jabs twice in rapid succession to test Wang’s defenses; and then jabs 
twice more, opening a path through the defenses; but ends up literally 
hurting his hand on Wang’s head as Wang blocks the follow-up punch with 
the hard Qikung of his own forehead. Wang then uses the yang strength in 
his head like a battering ram and pushes Chan backward across the floor. 


Chan attempts to push back but is overpowered by the stronger opponent. 
When Chan tries to grapple with Wang, he is again overpowered and put into 
a head lock. Chan escapes, not through strength, but through superior agility, 
first flipping his opponent into a cartwheel and then using the momentum of 
this flip to flip himself over Wang’s back. Wang turns and attempts a hard 
kick to Chan’s leg, which Chan, yin-like, avoids. After blocking a second kick 
from Wang, Chan follows up this motion with two rapid hard style kicks to 
Wang’s chest and face. This is immediately followed by a hard-style jumping 
knee strike to Wang’s head and a spinning back-kick to Wang’s chest. This 
last attack sends Wang flying backward into a concrete pillar, but once again, 
Wang shows no outward pain. Chan returns to a hard-style guard but then as 
before deliberately softens his posture—rounding his shoulders and 
loosening his movements. In this phrase Chan demonstrates superior martial 
ability, not through superior strength, but through superior mobility coupled 
with the tactical ability to shift between both hard and soft fighting styles. 

In the third phrase of the fight, Chan combats Wang directly, hard style 
against hard style, using direct blocks and absorbing blows with his body. 
Here as before, Chan’s facial expressions clearly show the effort of the 
motions and the pain of the blows while Wang remains robot-like in his own 
movements. Chan ends the movement sequence by unexpectedly twisting 
Wang’s nose with his thumb—literally tweaking the nose of communist 
China. As Wang begins to advance again, Chan retreats, disarming the 
situation through the very yin-like movements of retreating and asking for a 
“time-out.” Chan’s movements in this sequence, as before, display a superior 
martial ability over that of his opponent. And although this sequence shows 
that Chan’s character can move and fight in a yang-like hard style, it also 
clearly shows that his character wins by using more yin-like indirect and 
unorthodox tactics. Here, although Chan’s character possesses both yin and 
yang elements in his movements, he is also shown to have a much greater 
propensity towards and effectiveness in using yin elements. 

The dual nature of this movement is further amplified through other 
elements in the scene codified as Chinese yang aggression against Hong 
Kong yin agility. Thus, these movement may also be read as transmitting 
aspects of an underlying anxiety about the then impending 1997 return of 
Hong Kong to communist China. These political overtones resurface again at 
the end of the film as Chan and Yeoh quarrel about which government— 
Chinese or Hong Kong—should get the recovered money. Here Chan ends 
the quarrel by asking, “What difference does it make? After 1997 we’ll be 
working together, eh?“ 

Continued O 
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Conclusion 

There is no single method for reading movement. Rather, every movement 
performance must be read in reference to its context as well as in the 
context of other movement styles or performances that it itself reflects. 
Here I have argued for a specific reading of filmed martial arts combat as 
dance in relation to other styles of combat performance. I have also 
deliberately stressed the physical, kinesthetic aspects of decoding these 
martial spectacles in order to draw attention to the possibility of a physical 
origin for individual viewer’s differences in any such reading, as well as to 
counteract the long history of writing that dismisses aspects of bodily 
understanding. In doing so, I hope to illuminate some of the ways in 
which performed martial arts movement might both create categories of 
understanding and leave elements of these categories negotiable within 
and between cultures. 

Ultimately, any understanding of physical movement requires some 
understanding of the culture and context from which the movement itself 
derives. To read movement as dance requires the additional step of first 
and foremost recognizing these movements as “intentionally rhythmic, 
culturally patterned sequences with value in and of themselves.” And 
acceptance of kinesthetic theories requires a further level of intellectual 
understanding, which recognizes concepts of beauty and revulsion as 
multiple and individualistic. Perhaps here my discussion of cultural 
aesthetics through movement should end. Any definition or theory of 
aesthetics, especially in regard to forms as ephemeral as human 
movement, must have at its core much which is purely and unabashedly 
subjective. If memory, and therefore comprehension, is unique in some 
way to each individual body, then any appreciation for beauty or revulsion 
for abnormality truly exists only in the eye— or body—of the beholder. 

Endnotes 

1. For instance: Dying for Action: the Life and Films of Jackie Chan lists 
“inside scoops on his most mind-boggling stunts, his many injuries in all 
their battle-scarred glory, and his favorite fighting styles.” I am Jackie 
Chan: My life in Action lists “My Top Ten Stunts,” “My Top Ten Fights,” 
and “‘It only hurts when I’m not laughing’: My Aches and Pains.” And The 
Essential Jackie Chan Sourcebook lists a “’Catalogue of Pain’— from 
concussions to broken bones—and his many stuntwork near-misses.” O 

2. Although the general story itself is relatively well-known, specific details 
differ from version to version. The specifics described here are taken from 
Paul Crompton’s The Complete Martial Arts. O 






3. Yeoh, in fact, was not trained as a martial artist, but rather she was 
classically trained as a ballet dancer, which may go a long way to explain 
the grace and agility other fight scenes. Nor was Yeoh trained as a stunt 
person. Yet she, like Chan, has performed all of her own stunts— which is 
graphically evidenced by several of the signature out-takes in the film in 
which Yeoh is seen failing in her first two attempts to jump a motorcycle 
onto a moving train, and she falls from the hood of a moving car onto the 
road into oncoming traffic. O 

4. Qikung is both a part of and separate from kung fu itself. Qikung deals 
specifically with directing Qi (or Chi) to various parts of the body to 
promote either defense, offense, or health. O 
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Women’s cross-dressing 
films have long been read 
against the grain of 
heterosexual romance— 
Garbo in Queen Christina. 


Reading against the grain revisited 

by Aspasia Kotsopoulos 

The notion of a “both-and” of criticism has always been at the heart of my 
theoretical concerns. In my work I have tried to investigate popular film from 
the dual position of spectator and critic. Such a contradictory place promises 
to offer my writing a place of both identification and distance for the 
ideological analysis of popular film. This kind of criticism has practical 
implications for me since some of my work outside university involves 
writing cultural analysis for general audiences. Often, I worry that readers 
might perceive my writing as a critical review of them and their viewing 
habits rather than of the film or television show I am analyzing. 

Such a commitment to cultural analysis that does not alienate non-academic 
audiences makes relevant to me Fredric Jameson’s call (1981: 286-92) for a 
criticism that goes “beyond good and evil.” According to Jameson, a 
“negative hermeneutic” sees only mass cultural texts’ problems and fails to 
recognize their Utopian impulses, which he defines as the expression of a 
fantasy of collective solidarity, social harmony and classlessness that is both 
an imagined alternative to and a faint criticism of the existing social order 
([1979] 1992; 1981: 286-92). Rather than recommend the other extreme- 
opting for a celebratory “positive hermeneutic”—Jameson proposes a dual 
hermeneutic, a “both-and” criticism in which mass cultural texts are studied 
in terms of their ability to express Utopian impulses while simultaneously 
affirming the status quo. 



Cahiers du cinema on 
Young Mr. Lincoln —a film’s 
absences reveal dominant 
ideology. 


With this point of departure in mind, I have found it useful for my own 
writing to engage in a critical-historical evaluation of the role of the feminist 
film critic. In particular, notions of “reading against the grain” within 
feminist film criticism provide insight into feminist interpretive strategies 
and their relation to my writing for general audiences. In fact, these 
theoretical concerns have engaged feminist film critics and theorists for the 
last twenty-five years, so that to investigate concepts of reading against the 
grain lets us view a representative example of feminist film criticism at work. 

Reading against the grain relies on a text-based approach to film criticism 
that provides tools for interpreting ideological contradictions, conflicts 
between multiple and competing discourses, and relations between 
spectators and the popular films they watch. As such, a critical review of 
theories about reading against the grain illustrates the strengths and the 
weaknesses, the objectives and the impasses of feminist film criticism - both 





past and present. 

The beginnings of a reading strategy 



Debating, feminist critics 
theorize text-spectator 
relations in Stella Dallas. 


Cahiers du cinema’s 1969 analysis of Young Mr. Lincoln (1939), reprinted in 
Screen in 1972 in its first English translation, introduced symptomatic 
reading to British feminist film critics such as Pam Cook and Claire 
Johnston. Louis Althusser (1968, trans. 1970: 28-9) coined the term 
“symptomatic reading,” an interpretive strategy that searches not only for the 
structural dominants in a text but most importantly, for absences and 
omissions that are an indication of what the dominant ideology seeks to 
repress, contain or marginalize. Reading against the grain operates under the 
assumption that the text comprises a hierarchy of discourses in which one 
discourse - patriarchal ideology - asserts its dominance over others. 
Nevertheless, tensions between the dominant ideology and subordinate 
discourses produce ideological contradictions that the popular film cannot 
mask nor reconcile, try as it might. Feminist film critics who read against the 
grain reject “cinematic apparatus” or “manipulation” theory’s monolithic, 
male-spectator-oriented understanding of how both film and ideology work. 
“Reading-against-the-grain” theorists seek to explain the female spectator’s 
relationship to cinema in a way that does not exclude or marginalize her 
experience. Thus, drawing on Althusser, Cook (1975) and Johnston (1975) 
are the first to employ symptomatic reading within the context of feminism, 
to read against the grain the films of Dorothy Arzner, one of the only female 
directors of the classical Hollywood period. 



Cook and Johnston investigate Arzner’s films for dislocations between “the 
discourse of the woman” and patriarchal ideology (Johnston 1975: 4). These 
dislocations work to denaturalize objects, relations and behaviors that 
patriarchal ideology seeks to naturalize. In the Arzner films, moments of 
fissure appear as a result of the tension between competing discourses, and 
those moments indicate that a film, though it reinforces the patriarchal 
status quo in the end, may still contain the seeds of its own criticism - when 
read symptomatically. Consequently, films like Arzner’s are open to counter- 
hegemonic interpretations, that is, to readings conducted against the grain. 
To put it another way, Arzner’s films fall into the category of the “progressive 
text,” defined by Jean Louis Comolli and Jean Narboni (1971: 27-36) as films 
“which at first sight seem to belong firmly within the [dominant] ideology 
and to be completely under its sway, but which turn out to be so only in an 
ambiguous manner.” Such films follow the conventions of classical 
Hollywood cinema, which Comolli and Narboni argue perpetuate bourgeois 
ideology. However, these films still possess “[a]n internal criticism... which 
cracks the film apart at the seams,” exposing the dominant ideology’s weak 
points from within. Within the context of feminist readings against the grain, 
such “progressive” films render the work of patriarchal ideology visible and 
refuse easy closure, leaving the films “open.” 


All spectators participate in 
Lucy’s victimization in 
Broken Blossoms. 


Written in the area of literary theory, Roland Barthes’ S/Z has also had an 
influence on feminist film criticism. In S/Z, Barthes makes an aesthetic 
distinction between open or “writerly” texts and closed or “readerly” texts 
(1970, trans. 1974: 4-6 ).j, Furthermore, his notion of polysemy provides a 







Woman as goldbrick, or 
woman in charge of her 
own space? Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes 


way of understanding how ideology infiltrates the text but is received by 
readers in varying ways. According to Barthes, the open text does not follow 
rules of coherence, linearity or closure; consequently, it has a greater 
capacity for expressing polysemy or multiple meanings. The closed text, on 
the other hand, adheres to specifically Western rules of narrative, causality 
and closure; these place structural limits on meaning, reducing polysemy to 
what Barthes calls a “modestly plural” range in which a dominant meaning is 
reinforced by many kinds of textual redundancy. 

In a formalist aesthetic hierarchy, developed in the modernist era, textual 
openness becomes a sign of ideologically progressive high art since it allows 
multiple interpretations, as well as viewer interaction. In relation to film 
viewing then, those who would attack Hollywood cinema argue that the 
viewer completes or produces the open text through the act of viewing. By 
contrast, closure indicates that Hollywood film is ideologically complicit low 
art because only one meaning - the one that serves the dominant ideology - 
is passed on to unwitting viewers who have no role in producing the text. 

Another strand in feminist film criticism’s theory of reading against the grain 
comes from the dramatic theories of the left playwright who had a brief stint 
in Hollywood, Bertolt Brecht. Continuing certain aspects of the high art/low 
art dualism, Brecht advocated that politically effective texts must work to 
distance the spectator, using self-reflexive, anti-illusionist strategies to 
foreground the artistic process, thus clueing in the spectator to the work of 
fiction. The concept of distanciation comes from Brecht’s views on epic 
theater (1964: 33-42) and had a significant influence on 70s film theory, 
specifically on the discussion of Hollywood spectatorship vs. the potential 
creation of an avant-garde, revolutionary counter-cinema. Distanciation, 
according to Brecht, is achieved through strategies that insist on artifice in 
opposition to the dominant aesthetics of realism and melodrama. 
Distanciating formal strategies may include direct audience-address or 
foregrounding the means of production (e.g., in film, displaying lighting 
equipment). The goal of distancing spectators from the fiction is to place 
them in a position of detachment which would enable them to contemplate 
critically the drama’s subject matter in order to decide their attitude towards 
the conflict portrayed and actively take a stand. Those politically committed 
theorists and media makers who follow in Brecht’s line argue that only a self¬ 
reflexive, anti-illusionist cinema can free the spectator from a purely 
emotional and sensory experience, which usually leaves him or her open to 
ideological manipulation. 


In the line of Comolli and Narboni, the reading-against-the-grain film 
theorists who use these theoretical assumptions derived from Althusser, 
Barthes and Brecht also maintain that deviations from the so-called 
ideological norm can exist. Even Hollywood is seen as occasionally producing 
progressive texts, though these are exceptional. Thus, I would argue, reading 
against the grain does not find dominant ideology as monolithic and 
homogenizing within classical Hollywood cinema as, say, psychoanalytic film 
theory does. 


Despite reading against the grain’s claims, certain troubling assumptions 


adhere in this approach. Some critics point out that ideological fissures or 
contradictions constitute a necessary part of narrative; they are not 
exceptional nor exclusively found in progressive texts. Janet Bergstrom 
([ 1979 ] 1988: 83-5), in her evaluation of Claire Johnston’s work, explains 
that narrative ruptures or gaps are the rule rather than the exception, an 
indispensable part of a narrative’s movement as a whole; thus ruptures do 
not offer isolated moments of progressive rebellion. Bergstrom rightly takes 
issue with the way in which both Cook and Johnston, using what she calls 
“the rupture thesis,” are able to abstract progressive moments from the text, 
ignoring how these instances relate to the ideological work of the entire film 
and narrative. For as Bergstrom puts it, “[T]hese moments only take on their 
meanings from their value relative to the rest of the narrative” (84). Along 
these lines, Barbara Klinger (1984) evaluates Comolli’s and Narboni’s 
theorization of classical Hollywood cinema, and in doing so, questions “the 
rupture thesis” in film theory, specifically its use in genre studies. Like 
Bergstrom, Klinger concludes that this thesis “relies on a very restricted 
formulation of classical narrative which enables deviation from the identified 
principles to be readily gauged as challenging the entire foundation of the 
system (43).” Drawing from the work of Maria Corti, Stephen Heath and 
Stephen Neale, Klinger argues that rupture and containment are, in fact, 
standard to the classic text. 

But in arguing that narrative ruptures offer the exceptional moments in 
classical Hollywood cinema, the reading-against-the-grain approach reveals 
it has a rigid understanding of cinema’s relation to ideology. Labeling some 
films progressive or open because they contain so-called fissures assumes 
that, for the most part, ideology is constituted as an homogeneous, 
monolithic, impervious entity that can only be cracked now and then, never 
dismantled. As a consequence of this view, Hollywood cinema, as ideology’s 
handmaiden, becomes characterized as structurally and ideologically 
coherent. In other words, there must be “a grain” to read against. As Klinger 
states, “This results in an overvaluation and overestimation of inventive, 
‘reactive,’ textual elements” (40-41). Judith Mayne (1990: 233) sees as an 
implication that such a reading strategy “can serve to affirm, rather than 
complicate, a one-dimensional view of the cinematic apparatus, precisely by 
defining itself as marginal and thereby affirming the dominion of readings 
‘with’ the grain.” 

Strategically, the rendering of popular films as fractured or plurivocal works 
lends legitimacy to the study of popular cinema, a legitimacy otherwise 
denied by a high art/low art dualism based on formalist principles. Thus, 
criticisms of reading against the grain are also implicit critiques of its 
modernist formalist legacy. For instance, Charlotte Brunsdon (1990:110-11) 
makes the point that reading against the grain re-makes what seem to be 
“organic, coherent” Hollywood films into “incoherent, fractured, plurivocal” 

- that is, high art - texts. Therefore, says Brunsdon, reading against the 
grain, while helping to draw much-needed critical attention to so-called low 
arts such as Hollywood cinema, still paradoxically maintains an “aesthetic 
hierarchy.” 


In addition to maintaining an aesthetic hierarchy, reading against the grain 



also has a dangerous tendency to characterize those eruptions that slip 
through the cracks of patriarchal ideology as essentially feminine, as 
Johnston’s use of the term “the discourse of the woman” suggests (1975: 4). 
This tendency lingers in examples of reading against the grain that borrow 
aspects of psychoanalytic theory, in particular, the idea that the pre-Oedipal 
is the site of an unrepressed femininity. In psychoanalytic terms, the pre- 
Oedipal constitutes a domain in the child’s development that precedes the 
child’s entry into patriarchal culture. Here, free from the laws of patriarchy, 
in a state prior to its Oedipal subjugation, femininity exists in its true and 
essential form, the infant being polymorphous perverse and children of both 
sexes having a primal identification with a female figure, the mother or even 
with just her breast. While some examples of this work continue to be 
informed by traditional psychoanalytic approaches coming from Sigmund 
Freud and Jacques Lacan, other feminist film theorists theorize the 
specificity of female subjectivity and female experience by incorporating the 
psychoanalytic views of Nancy Chodorow and Carol Gilligan. 

In either case, however, feminist film critics, reading against the grain for 
femininity’s disruptive presence risk the same mystification and 
homogenization of the feminine as is found in Mulvey’s well-known 
application of apparatus theory in her influential essay, “Visual Pleasure and 
Narrative Cinema.” Florence Jacobowitz (1986: 27) puts it succinctly when 
she states, “The claim that the pre-Oedipal is exclusively feminine is a 
patriarchal view.” Indeed, the idea of a transgressive feminine that escapes 
patriarchal law perpetuates ideological and patriarchal notions of femininity 
as “an eternal and naturally subversive element,” to quote Constance Penley 
(1988: 5). Many feminist film critics have rightly questioned the political 
usefulness of valorizing pre-oedipal femininity (Gledhill [1978] 1984: 42). 

Moreover, the ideological opposition set up between patriarchy and 
femininity relies on an ahistorical understanding of relations between text 
and context, and it ignores women’s struggles as a diversely constituted 
social group existing in history. Following the logic of the above opposition, 
history and texts would consist of the eternally unfolding struggle between 
patriarchal law and the forces of femininity. Moreover, historical women’s 
relations to ideological struggle and to the material conditions of existence 
would consist of the battle between essences that remain constant 
throughout time. Feminist film historian Sumiko Higashi (1990:179-80) 
raises some of these points when she criticizes Tania Modleski’s work on 
Alfred Hitchcock. Modleski (1988: 8-9) analyzes the director’s films for 
“patriarchy’s weak points” and argues for the transgressiveness of the pre- 
Oedipal moment for the female spectator. Higashi says that although 
Modleski studies the films 

... in chronological order... only once does she interpret texts in relation 
to historical developments: that of the women’s movement as the 
context for the extreme misogyny expressed in Frenzy... [A]re we to 
assume that the construct of the female spectator functions as a 
constant through several decades? 


In a more recent example of this problematic tendency in some feminist film 



criticism, Jackie Byars investigates 1950s melodrama (1991:19-20) in order 
to, as she puts it, “recuperate” Hollywood cinema for its “feminine voices that 
resist patriarchal dominance.” Byars incorporates many aspects of British 
Cultural Studies, specifically a Gramscian theory of ideological hegemony, as 
a way of discussing issues of historical specificity and historical struggle, 
which, she rightly argues, have been neglected by the dominant approaches 
to feminist film criticism. In addition, her goal of recuperating popular 
culture has been an important strategy for feminist film and cultural critics 
who wish to challenge elitist notions of high art that dismiss popular cultural 
practices as lowly, feminine and manipulative (cf. Huyssen 1986; Jacobowitz 
1990; Modleski 1991). Nevertheless, Byars undercuts the historical specificity 
she is working towards through her references to “feminine voices.” 

Notions of distance and identification and their 
implications 

I want to come back to Higashi’s critique of the female spectator’s constancy 
through time. In considering reading against the grain, it is especially 
important to evaluate how the female spectator’s relation to popular film is 
theorized. In fact, one of the most significant contributions of feminist film 
critics who read popular films against the grain (particularly films addressed 
to women) is their critique of the text-spectator relation as conceptualized in 
the works of Mary Ann Doane and Laura Mulvey. 

Psychoanalytic-feminist film theorists such as Doane (1982,1987) and 
Mulvey (1975,1981) inadvertently perpetuate what Patrice Petro (1987:123) 
calls “cliches about gendered spectatorship.” In their theorization of male 
and female spectatorship, Doane and Mulvey define distance as masculine 
and identification as feminine, with distance serving as the preferred term, 
connoting mastery over the fiction. Distance becomes valorized as the 
spectatorial position of choice. To be distanced from the text implies that the 
viewer has attained mastery over it, escaping the grasp of its ideological 
manipulations. In response to Mulvey’s theorizing spectatorship as male, 
Doane uses psychoanalysis to find in the female spectator’s experience a 
specificity different from the male’s. However, Doane offers conclusions just 
as pessimistic as Mulvey’s, since she merely adds feminine masquerade to 
the female spectator’s already-existing repertoire, suggested initially by 
Mulvey, of masochistic identification and masculine transvestitism. Doane’s 
argument (1982: 87) is as follows: Because the female spectator over¬ 
identifies with the image of Woman - “she is the image” - she cannot gain 
the critical distance necessary to a fetishizing or voyeuristic male look. 
Instead, she is doomed to a masochistic spectator-position (unless she 
becomes distanced from her own image by psychologically wearing her 
femininity as a masquerade). Unfortunately, as Andreas Huyssen (1986) and 
Tania Modleski (1991) have shown, this equation of mass-cultural 
consumption with self-absorbed femininity has been all too pervasive in 
contemporary social theory. Also, Jacobowitz rightly questions film theory’s 
emphasis on distance in order to suggest the critical potential of empathy 
and identification. Jacobowitz (1990: 6) explains the political issue: 


The fear of admitting to an intensely felt emotion, one that may even 
elicit tears, is gendered. The more closely experienced art forms like the 
opera or melodrama are debased in part, as a form of denial. They 
threaten masculine codes of emotional repression. The intensity of 
feeling need not undermine the possibility of critical distance and 
observation; however, one rarely is committed to issues being 
dramatized in a completely “detached” manner, if one identifies with 
oppression and entrapment. 

Jacobowitz maintains that denigrating identification as passive and feminine 
perpetuates unwittingly sexist theories of the spectating subject as well as 
theories of the popular arts, since so-called low forms like melodramas 
remain popular among female audiences and have an historical association 
with femininity. 

Discussing melodrama and feminist film theory, Jane Shattuc (1994:147) 
argues that identification and empathy have been inadequately theorized in 
film studies generally, and that feminist film studies itself has either ignored 
or disparaged identification and empathy—“[pushing] questions about 
emotional response to the side, [and] preferring the more intellectual or 
modernist concepts of excess and contradiction which distance the viewer 
from the power of the text’s conservative morality.” She identifies this 
reading strategy as a schooled one with not only sexist but racist and classist 
implications as well. To illustrate, Shattuc refers to Jacqueline Bobo’s study 
of black women’s reception of The Color Purple (1985). In this study, Bobo 
(1988) reports that black women have favorable responses to the film and in 
discussing the film, produce “political” or resistant readings critical of the 
status quo. According to Shattuc, using a modernist interpretation of their 
strategies as spectators would trivialize and demean the emotional responses 
black women have to this film, and it would leave no space in which to 
consider the progressive dimensions of their reception. 

The work of feminist film critics such as Florence Jacobowitz and Jane 
Shattuc, as well as that of Linda Williams, suggests that the valorization of 
distance comes at a high cost. In her essay on Stella Dallas (1937), Williams 
([1984] 1987) shifts the preferred terms of spectatorship also to argue for the 
potentially critical value of empathy and identification. 2 Her article also 
illustrates how reading against the grain as an interpretive strategy has been 
linked to the idea of a privileged female viewing position - a contested 
notion in feminist film theory meriting further consideration. 

Stella Dallas is an example of the woman’s film, a subgenre of melodrama 
specifically addressed to female audiences. The woman’s film often includes 
fantasy scenarios of resistance in which the female protagonist, usually 
played by a well-known star, enacts a wish, one socially prohibited to her 
because of her gender. More often than not, the very possession of desire (for 
knowledge, for sex, for “something else”) is forbidden her, regardless of 
whether she acts on it or not. Merely to be desiring goes against patriarchal 
constructions of a self-abnegating femininity. Stella Dallas is the story of a 
working-class woman, Stella, who has a loving, devoted relationship with her 
daughter Laurel, whom she has raised alone. In the end, Stella gives up 


Laurel so that her daughter may live with her upper-class father, Stephen, 
and his new wife, Helen, who form the perfect bourgeois family. The film sets 
up a contrast between Stella, the improper, garish and fun-loving mother, 
and Helen, the ideal mother, cool, calm and self-effacing. 

Williams’ analysis of Stella Dallas and the Cinema Journal debates around it 
foreground some of feminist film theory’s major theoretical conundrums. In 
the Stella Dallas debates, the authors dispute how to theorize text-spectator 
relations. Williams writes her article to offer an alternative view of the film 
to, what she terms, the “monolithic position” taken by E. Ann Kaplan 
previously. Kaplan discusses the female spectator of Stella Dallas as an 
“effect” of the text, unable to escape patriarchy’s mechanisms. Kaplan (1983: 
83) argues that Stella Dallas continually works to 

... [wrench] Stella’s point of view from the audience, forcing us to look 
at Stella through Stephen’s eyes ... By implicating us - the cinema 
spectator - in this process of rejection [of Stella as good mother], we 
are made to accede to the ‘rightness’ of Stella’s renunciation of her 
daughter, and thus made to agree with Stella’s position as absent 
Mother (83). 

According to Kaplan, the film delegitimizes Stella’s perspective in order to 
place us, the audience, in line with the ex-husband Stephen’s patriarchal 
point of view. Although we may feel “sadness” at Stella’s sacrifice, says 
Kaplan (1983: 84), we nonetheless “accede to the necessity” of this sacrifice 
because the film structures us to do so. In a later response to Williams’ essay, 
Kaplan (1985: 42) further notes that the female spectator “cannot simply 
identify differently than the male spectator in relation to the camera’s look... 

I do not see how the individual spectator can prevent being structured by the 
film’s mechanisms.” 

While Williams also discusses the female spectator as a hypothetical textual 
construct, at the same time she does open up the possibility of multiple and 
even resistant readings, as Carol Flinn and Patrice Petro (1985: 51) point out. 
In this way, Williams counters Kaplan’s position, a position that argues 
cinema has only one point of view (i.e., one grain), that of the male spectator 
in a position of mastery. 

Drawing on the work of Nancy Chodorow, Williams insists that since women 
are socialized differently from men and are situated in a difficult and 
subordinate position in patriarchy, they will experience certain kinds of 
conflict and contradiction more acutely than men. As a result, the female 
spectator will have a different relation to popular film from her male 
counterpart, especially to films and other cultural practices (e.g., soap operas 
and sentimental novels) that claim to “address female audiences about issues 
of primary concern to women” (1987: 305). According to Williams, cultural 
products like the maternal melodrama “have reading positions structured 
into their texts that demand a female reading competence” derived from “the 
different way women take on their identities under patriarchy.” 


Williams sees this is “a direct result of the social fact of female mothering” 
(305). She concludes that the female spectator has the ability to identify with 



contradiction, with the conflicting, multiple viewpoints brought on by the 
tension between her desires as a woman - as a desiring subject - and 
patriarchy’s demands on her to sacrifice desire in the name of maternity. The 
female spectator experiences empathy for Stella in recognition of the same 
contradictory demands both she and Stella experience as women under 
patriarchy. Working with these assumptions, Williams questions the extent 
to which the female spectator perceives Stella’s sacrifice as just or even 
necessary (315). 

When female spectatorship is read from the position of contradiction that 
Williams describes, it is possible to find a female voice in popular film. This 
voice struggles with patriarchal ideology rather than having patriarchy 
completely negate it, the position that Kaplan argues for. Furthermore, as 
Patricia Erens (1990: 97) importantly points out, in allowing for 
identification, Williams does not advocate distance as a prerequisite for 
critical film viewing. In fact, Williams rejects the “either-or” options set up by 
Doane and Mulvey in which the female spectator must adopt either 
masculine distance (via voyeurism or masquerade) or feminine, masochistic 
over-identification. These two views reduce cinematic spectatorship to an 
exercise in passive complicity with dominant ideology. Instead, Williams 
argues that the experience of both distance and identification are necessary 
to critical and active female spectatorship. As Williams (1987: 317) says, 

[RJather than adopting either the distance and mastery of the 
masculine voyeur or the over-identification of Doane’s woman 
who loses herself in the image, the female spectator is in a 
constant state of juggling all positions at once. 

Consequently, the volleying back and forth between multiple and conflicting 
viewpoints enables “the divided female spectator,” as Williams calls her, to 
experience empathy for Stella’s sacrifice while at the same time recognizing 
the ideological contradictions that led to the character’s predicament (320). 
Therefore, Williams maintains, the female spectator is indeed capable of 
critical, self-reflective activity. 

Williams’ considerations are important for four reasons. First, they raise the 
issue of how cultural practices relate to the lived, social experiences of 
women and how women as social subjects may relate to those same 
practices. In this way both textual address and the context of reception figure 
importantly in Williams’ argument - the one does not necessitate exclusion 
of the other. Second, to argue that empathy and identification need not be 
dismissed as regressive opens up popular cultural practices for a more 
complex and engaged study than high art discourse allows for. Breaking 
down the formalist aesthetic hierarchy that places distance above 
identification, Williams’ essay points to the need to understand the 
popularity of certain films for women in a way that engages with women’s 
fantasies and women’s social situations. 

The movement beyond the notion of female spectators as masochistic dupes 
enables the feminist film critic to consider why some popular films appeal to 
women more than others and what aspect of women’s lives and fantasies 
these films address. Third, in a far cry from apparatus-theory’s position, 



exemplified by Kaplan, in which the spectator is constructed completely by 
the text, Williams recognizes that social experience provides a context for 
interpretation. Thus, Williams considers meaning as the product of the two- 
way interaction between an active spectator, possessing a history, and a film- 
text (although she does this in a problematic fashion, a point to which I 
return). Finally, the reading strategy Williams describes operates under the 
assumption that dominant ideology is not all-powerful. Problems and 
contradictions exist that cannot be masked, and it is possible to apprehend 
these in order to produce a feminist critique of society. 

For that is what William’s essay describes - a reading strategy that is specific 
to feminist critical activity rather than to the female spectator. 3 While 
theorizing the female spectator as a construct applying universally to all 
women, some readings against the grain simultaneously conceptualize the 
female spectator as a viewer possessing feminist consciousness. Diane 
Waldman (1988: 80-1) sums up this type of feminist interpretive activity 
critically: 

While I applaud the movement toward an emphasis on interaction 
between text and spectator, the dethroning of the unexamined 
assumption that the male analyst’s reading and response is a universal 
one, and the subsequent attempt to reinsert the female spectator into 
the picture, I am disturbed by one recent trend in feminist film 
criticism which attempts to specify the responses of male and/or 
female spectators to a given text or film genre, and which tends to 
attribute the hypothesized differences in reading solely to differences in 
the construction of sexual difference or gender identity. 

Representatives of this type of criticism also tend to conflate the 
‘female’ and the ‘feminist’ spectator. 

Waldman indicates the important contribution of reading against the grain 
to feminist film criticism, precisely, the shift in emphasis from the male 
spectator to the female spectator. However, she rightly expresses concern 
with the use of sexual difference as the sole determinant in the spectator’s 
experience of cinema. While feminist examples of reading against the grain 
importantly attempt to include female social experience as a context for 
interpretation, the focus on sexual difference repeats the same problems as 
psychoanalytic film criticism, neglecting differences in female social 
experience deriving from multiple and diverse identities. The social 
dimension of spectatorship becomes constrained by the category of sexual 
difference, more particularly heterosexual difference. Moreover, the activity 
of the feminist critic, as Waldman observes, is misrepresented as belonging 
to the female spectator. Mayne (1988: 28) reiterates Waldman’s position, 
stating, 

However obvious it may be, it is worth recalling that ‘feminist’ and 
‘female’ are not the same thing, and if feminist critics can undermine 
the ideology of the classical cinema, this hardly means that women 
viewers throughout film history have resisted the ideology of film 
spectacle simply by virtue of being female. 

Feminism as a context for interpretation is in danger of disappearing in the 


reading-against-the-grain approach, creating a dilemma for the feminist film 
critic. 

“Doubled vision” as an approach to feminist film 
criticism 

Through the exchanges that appear in Cinema Journal regarding Kaplan’s 
and Williams’s positions, two points emerge that have set the parameters for 
feminist film studies today. In a revision of her earlier position, Kaplan 
(1984: 41; 1985: 52) asserts then the need to distinguish between address 
and reception, that is, between the discursive female spectator constructed 
through the film’s strategies and the historical female viewer existing in a 
particular reading formation in time and space. 4 The second point, on which 
I focus here, is the political necessity of recognizing that the female spectator 
and the feminist critic are not one in the same, for the conflation of female 
and feminist in the reading-against-the-grain approach threatens to 
obliterate feminism as a radical critical tool. As Waldman (1988: 89) 
explains, this practice 

... runs the risk of making feminism invisible, not just ‘feminist film 
theory’ but feminism as a social and political movement... And in an era 
when it has become fashionable to talk about ‘post-feminism’ and when 
there are real threats to the feminist accomplishments of the last fifteen 
years, collapsing ‘feminist’ into ‘female’ has practical as well as 
theoretical consequences. 

In order to counter the tendencies she describes, Waldman suggests that 
feminism’s survival depends on feminist critics’ self-consciousness about 
critical practice. We have to acknowledge feminism’s power to challenge and 
alter dominant ways of seeing. Waldman urges feminist film critics to be 
wary of any theory that “allows us to ignore the discursive strategies of the 
text, to minimize the impact of feminism as theory and practice, or to a- 
historicize and de-politicize our own acts of reading and interpretation” (90). 
Hence, the acknowledgment of one’s own reading practice becomes an 
important political strategy for the feminist film critic. 

Julia Lesage (1974) is perhaps the first feminist film critic to have discussed 
this strategy’s significance. She explains that we have to identity ourselves in 
our writing as feminists in order to dispel “once and for all the idea that the 
media just provides entertainment or that we have to take what we are 
offered” (12). Furthermore, according to Lesage, the feminist film critic must 
“make her own basic assumptions perfectly clear so that the reader’s 
response may also be lucid” (16). The goal of feminist film criticism, 
therefore, is to politicize the reading process, making it an act that is never 
without ramifications, no matter how common-sensical an interpretation 
may appear. In this way, feminist film criticism alerts people to the presence 
of alternative and oppositional ways of interpreting, and as a result, it 
encourages people to be conscious of the reading practices they employ 
rather than taking these for granted. Indeed, Lesage (1978: 94) later 
comments that, as a critic, “[she has] to provide some way of making people 
see that anyone’s subjective interpretation has a place within a range of 


subjective interpretations and that they should see their subjective 
interpretations historically.” 


In those cases where the reading-against-the-grain approach collapses 
female and feminist, it undermines the process of politicizing and 
historicizing readings. Some critics, writing about feminist film theory, have 
suggested that the two terms need not be exclusive, though a recognition of 
the differences between female and feminist is politically necessary. Mayne 
(1985: 92), for instance, makes the same observation as Waldman, that the 
female spectator and the feminist critic are not the same, but rather than 
argue for a split between the two, Mayne suggests that the feminist film critic 
keep “female” and “feminist” in tension as “connected, yet different. Some 
feminist critics thus write in a divided voice that calls on that difference.” 
Here, Mayne cites Lesage’s article ([1981] 1987) on Broken Blossoms (1919) 
as film criticism that simultaneously “speaks in the voice of feminism” and 
“as a woman viewer, certainly not in opposition to the feminist, but with a 
different frame of reference.” 

In this article, Lesage discusses Broken Blossoms’s ambiguous treatment of 
racism, sexuality, child abuse and incest. She also addresses her own 
ambiguous responses, describing herself as “a woman viewer both drawn to 
and distressed by this film” (239). Lesage explains that while her pathos is 
elicited by the helplessness of the abused girl Lucy, the film also makes her 
and all viewers participate in Lucy’s rape. Lesage explains that patriarchy’s 
eroticization of male violence and female victimization has an effect on her 
attraction to the film as a woman viewer, although, as a feminist critic, she 
finds this attraction disturbing and perverse, viewing it as “a gauge of [her] 
own colonized mind” (251). In this way, her article self-consciously addresses 
the tension in her responses between Lesage-as-feminist-critic, possessing a 
knowledge of the relations between sexual politics and representation, and 
Lesage-as-woman-viewer, socialized to accept her feminine role under 
patriarchy and to regard certain images as pleasurable. In the feminist 
viewing position Lesage and Mayne describe, the feminist film critic can 
never be fully outside the text’s or hegemonic ideology’s influence. Working 
with this assumption, feminist film criticism is theorized as a complex 
process of negotiation. 

“Negotiation” is a term frequently employed in discussions of reception and 
is generally associated with Stuart Hall’s article “Encoding/Decoding” (1980) 
in which he argues that all readings are negotiated to some degree rather 
than simply passed on by the text to passive-receptive viewers. He describes 
three types of readings a viewer may actively construct from a mainstream or 
hegemonic text. These include a dominant (hegemonic or preferred) reading, 
a negotiated reading and an oppositional reading. According to Hall, a 
dominant reading accepts the text’s worldview without question, while a 
negotiated reading consents to the worldview informing the text at the same 
time that the negotiated reading questions some of the text’s ideological 
assumptions. As a result, says Hall, negotiated readings are often “shot 
through with contradictions, though these are only on certain occasions 
brought to full visibility.” Finally, an oppositional reading begins from an 
“alternative framework of reference” that fundamentally rejects the text’s 



ideological assumptions since they prop up a system the viewer opposes 
(136-8). 


I refer to “negotiation” here specifically in terms of its oppositional potential, 
that is, as it relates to feminist critical activity, for while all readings may be 
negotiated to some degree, not all readings are oppositional. By discussing 
feminist critical activity in this way, I hope to better understand how 
negotiated readings may become oppositional. In the case of feminism, 
critics such as de Lauretis, Lesage and Mayne argue that the exposure of 
ideological contradiction results in an oppositional, feminist stance. To 
return to Hall’s terminology, the purpose of a feminist reading strategy is to 
anticipate negotiated readings precisely because they are fraught with 
ideological contradictions, and then, to bring those contradictions to “full 
visibility” by interpreting them through an “alternative framework of 
reference” (in this case, feminism) that is fundamentally opposed to the 
dominant-hegemonic one. 

Feminist film criticism theorized as negotiation posits an internal struggle 
that occurs within a feminist critic who battles against oppressive discourses 
found both inside and outside popular films, and who is also a female 
spectator implicated in hegemonic, yet not always unpleasurable, 
constructions of femininity and desire. Hence, the feminist film critic’s 
relationship to the popular film is one that is based on both displeasure and 
pleasure, both distance and identification. The consequence of this dual 
relationship is a “both-and” of criticism whereby the feminist film critic is 
both female and feminist, both complicit and resisting, both a textually- 
addressed subject and a viewer situated in a particular social and political 
context. Moreover, the interpretation that results from this “both-and” 
position animates the film’s contradictions and may indicate something of 
the contradictory responses viewers may bring to the film (cf. Mayne 1985: 
92). 

Williams’ discussion of Stella Dallas makes similar claims to Lesage and 
Mayne, arguing that a critically engaged spectatorship involves the constant 
movement between both distance and identification. That movement, as a 
by-product, produces the ability to read contradiction. Williams, however, 
argues that this ability is a skill belonging to all female spectators, unlike 
Lesage and Mayne whose work importantly maintains that the reading of 
contradiction is a specifically feminist intervention in interpretation. It is 
worth pointing out that, in the “either-or” spectatorial positions Doane and 
Mulvey establish, the feminist critic, who one must remember is also a 
female spectator, 5 may choose either masculine voyeuristic distance or 
feminine masochistic identification—both positions involve a passive viewer 
who willingly acquiesces to the fiction and its ideology. Therefore, according 
to the kind of argument Doane and Mulvey represent, feminism, as a viewing 
position itself, is not even possible. 

The notion that I can write as both a feminist critic and a female spectator 
opens up my capacity to consider the contradictions of popular cinema, 
particularly its ability to attract and repulse me at the same time. Mayne has 
consistently maintained this view of feminist film criticism in her work, as 


has Teresa de Lauretis, on whose theorizing Mayne’s position draws (see 
Mayne 1990: 6-7; 1993: 71-6). Using cinema as an example, de Lauretis 
(1984:15) explains women’s paradoxical relationship to dominant 
representations: 

... [W]oman is constituted as the ground of representation, the looking- 
glass held up to man. But, as historical individual, the female viewer is 
also positioned in the films of classical cinema as spectator-subject; she 
is thus doubly bound to that very representation which calls on her 
directly, engages her desire, elicits her pleasure, frames her 
identification, and makes her complicit in the production of (her) 
woman-ness. 

On the one hand, argues de Lauretis, dominant representations include 
women - they engage women’s desires and pleasures because patriarchal 
power is dependent upon women’s participation in the reproduction of 
Woman. On the other hand, women are also excluded from dominant 
discourses because, constructed as the ground for the exercise of patriarchal 
power, women are denied agency and subjectivity. Women’s double bind 
comes from their contradictory relationship to the image Woman - 
contradictory because the image causes both pleasure and displeasure. This 
“both-and,” says de Lauretis, necessitates negotiation to either resolve, 
conceal or, for women possessing feminist consciousness, expose the 
contradiction between Woman and women. Throughout her work, de 
Lauretis has written from the position that “a feminist theory must start from 
and centrally engage” what she terms “the paradox of woman” (1990:115; see 
also 1987:1-30). Indeed, for de Lauretis (1984: 36), the goal of feminist 
criticism is to “enact the contradiction” between Woman as a historically- 
specific patriarchal construct and women as historically-constituted social 
agents in order to demonstrate their “non-coincidence.” Not only is this the 
purpose of feminist criticism, de Lauretis argues (1987:10) but it is the “very 
condition of its possibility.” 

The argument here, as in Lesage’s article on Broken Blossoms, is that the 
tension produced by this contradictory relationship to dominant 
representations has particular effects on the feminist viewer, resulting in the 
experience of both pleasure and displeasure at mainstream, hegemonic 
culture and in the apprehension of “doubled vision,” to use a term from de 
Lauretis (1987:10). She uses the term to define the way in which feminist 
critics experience hegemonic culture. 6 Feminist critics possess “doubled 
vision,” says de Lauretis because, as both Woman and women, as both 
female and feminist, they are conscious of “that twofold pull” that constitutes 
their simultaneous pleasure and displeasure at, inclusion and exclusion by 
dominant discourses. In other words, the feminist critic is “the divided 
female spectator” of which Williams ([1984] 1987: 320) speaks. 

Significantly, lesbian-feminist film critics have long discussed lesbian 
spectatorship in exactly these terms. I would like to briefly explore these 
terms because I think they have implications for feminist film theory and 
criticism in general. Lesbian feminist critics, seeking ways to discuss female 
viewing pleasure and an active and desiring female subject, have defined 


lesbian viewers’ experience of mainstream, hegemonic culture as the tension 
between pleasure and displeasure, engagement and distance. As Chris 
Straayer (1984: 42) explains, this contradictory relationship is the result of 
lesbians “pass[ing] back and forth between [at least] two worlds” - one 
patriarchal and heterosexist, the other one which Straayer calls “lesbian- 
created.” Moreover, says Straayer, lesbians find themselves positioned in the 
first world as both included (“by the fact of their humanness and the 
assumption of their heterosexuality”) and excluded (by their lesbianism and 
its resulting challenge to patriarchy). 

Along these lines, Manthia Diawara (1988) and bell hooks (1992) write about 
black spectators’ experiences of white-dominated cinema. Diawara explains 
black spectatorship of Hollywood cinema as a process often involving a great 
deal of identification as well as moments of resistance where such 
identification is refused. Similarly, hooks, from her conversations with black 
women on their experiences of Hollywood cinema, describes spectatorship 
involving both pleasure and pain—pleasure when shutting off critique of the 
images on screen (i.e., forgetting racism) and pain when looking too deeply 
at those images (i.e., remembering racism) (120-121). hooks explains that 
while enjoyment of Hollywood cinema is possible in this viewing context, 
every black woman spectator with whom she talked, “with rare exception, 
spoke of being ‘on guard’ at the movies” (126). 

Diawara, hooks, Straayer and other critics describe a reading strategy that 
experiences hegemonic culture from the dual position of included and 
excluded, insider and outsider. This tension between insider and outsider 
results in doubled vision, a contradictory relation to the images and 
discourses that the hegemonic culture produces. Describing doubled vision 
in this way retains the important considerations around the relation between 
subjectivity and ideology in film spectatorship that was first articulated by 
feminist film critics such as de Lauretis and Mayne. However, this 
description of women’s film experience resists the essentialism or totalizing 
claims of the oppositions “female spectator/feminist critic” or 
“Woman/women.” In this way, doubled vision expands to include other 
oppositional reading strategies available to people of diverse identities and 
experiences. 

Approaching feminist film criticism with the kind of doubled vision 
described here is a particularly productive - as well as strategic - way to 
discuss popular films. For one thing, this approach to analysis enables the 
feminist film critic to use contradiction strategically for oppositional 
purposes, exploiting contradiction’s disruptive potential in the act of 
interpretation. Second, the “both-and” of distance and identification 
inherent in doubled vision works to dismantle any valorization of a distanced 
critic, seen as capable of remaining in a state of ideological purity, outside 
the popular film’s mechanisms. Indeed, a “both-and” approach to criticism 
must acknowledge the critic’s investment, involvement and/or pleasure in 
popular film. Third, and consequently, this way of discussing cinema 
challenges the high art/low art dualism by seriously engaging with questions 
of pleasure and the popular, rather than simply dismissing Hollywood 
cinema as manipulative or ideologically suspect. Fourth, the position of 



doubled vision challenges the notion of one immanent meaning found in the 
popular film. Interpreting popular cinema in this way cannot but 
acknowledge and indeed point to the diverse contradictory experiences 
viewers may have of Hollywood films. 

Finally, this approach to feminist film criticism encourages the feminist film 
critic to be aware of her role in interpretation, for doubled vision demands 
the feminist film critic’s vigilance in ascertaining her position vis-a-vis the 
films she is critiquing and the broader social formation in which she lives. 
This vigilance requires the feminist film critic to analyze her own responses 
to the films and to be aware of the contradictory social determinants, derived 
from lived experience, that may figure in those responses. As Waldman 
(1990: 311) states, “[Bjehind every hypothetical female spectator is a real or 
empirical spectator, the feminist critic.” 

Conclusions 

Reading against the grain is a text-based approach to feminist film criticism 
that claims to address issues of context via a consideration of gendered 
spectatorship. But this context has been theorized in far too general terms to 
be useful on its own. Reading against the grain can have the tendency to 
essentialize ideological struggle; a film’s competing discourses become 
interpreted in terms of an eternally unfolding battle between patriarchal law 
and a naturally disruptive feminine essence. Contradiction also becomes 
essentialized and even fetishized so that, once it has been abstracted from the 
ideological work of the popular film, it can be interpreted as progressive. 
Moreover, discussions of female audiences’ relations to popular films stay 
limited to the notion of an hypothetical female spectator, and see white 
heterosexual difference as the primary determinant in meaning production. 
Such a view of female spectatorship leaves out intertextual practices, diverse 
viewing situations and multiple identities that can have an impact on 
meaning-making. Indeed, a cause for concern is the emphasis on a kind of 
textual address that speaks to women only and usually in the same way, as is 
the notion of a privileged female spectator, who can, willy-nilly, apprehend 
contradiction. For if that is the case, what happens to feminism as an 
oppositional reading strategy? 

Nevertheless, my discussion of the role of the feminist film critic in 
interpretation does address the continuing significance of reading against the 
grain for feminist film criticism. For instance, the significance of ideological 
contradiction remains an important component in a feminist reading 
strategy, as critics such as de Lauretis, Lesage and Mayne demonstrate. 

While some feminist readings against the grain have the tendency to ascribe 
this reading strategy to all women, de Lauretis, Lesage and Mayne rightly 
consider it a specifically feminist intervention in textual politics. Reading 
against the grain continues to have resonance for feminist film criticism 
today since it has presented the feminist film critic a valuable guide to “what 
to look for” in popular film. The significance of multiple, competing 
discourses, the importance of ideological contradiction, the relevance of the 
study of popular cinema as it connects to the diverse, lived realities of female 
audiences - these also remain worthy aspects of discussion. 


To return to the concerns that precipitated my backward glance, I would 
argue that feminist film criticism for a general readership must endeavor to 
write from both the inside and the outside. As a woman who grew up in the 
suburbs of Southern Ontario in the 80s, went to the mall, watched soap 
operas with her friends, and fantasized about Mel Gibson (in his Road 
Warrior phase), I am an insider. As a Canadian feminist who is the daughter 
of working-class immigrants of non-Anglo/non-French origin, who reads 
Marxist criticism, and who prefers independent films by left-wing directors, I 
am an outsider. But I still love to watch soaps. My purpose in delving into the 
history of reading against the grain within feminist film criticism has been to 
theorize this movement between insider and outsider as a strategic reading 
position - one that avoids the pessimism of traditional left critiques and, at 
the same time, resists uncritical celebration. 

As I conclude, I am reminded of an incident at a magazine I was working 
before I became its culture editor. Pacific Current, a progressive politics- 
and-culture magazine based in British Columbia, ran a review of Schindler’s 
List (1994) that utterly trashed the film. In response, a reader wrote a very 
angry letter, accusing the writer of reviewing the audience. The respondent 
felt that the writer was talking down to the people who found this film 
moving and relevant. I carry this incident with me as a reminder of what 
good progressive cultural writing should do. It should draw attention to the 
values at work in a film, and equally consider how and why these ideologies 
may connect in real ways with people. Understanding what moves people 
and what captures their imaginations is certainly a lesson those of us 
involved in movements for social justice would do well to remember. 

Endnotes 

1. While Barthes used the terms “writerly” and “readerly,” I use the terms 
“open” and “closed” to denote the same concepts since the latter are more 
generally employed in discussions of popular culture.^ 

2. Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (1953) sparked a similar discussion in feminist 
film theory and criticism. See Arbuthnot and Seneca (1982) and Turim 
([1979] 1985).^ 

3. Modleski (1982,1988) has made many of the same observations as 
Williams regarding the female spectator’s ability to identify with 
contradiction, with the contradictory and multiple viewpoints produced by 
the struggle between female desire and patriarchal demands for feminine 
self-sacrifice. Earlier examples of Modleski’s work illustrate the ease with 
which some feminist film critics had conflated “female” and “feminist.” For 
example, in her introduction to her book (1988) on female spectatorship and 
Hitchcock, she states that “[a]n analysis of voyeurism and sexual difference 
is only one of the ways in which a book taking a specifically feminist 
approach can provide a much needed perspective on Hitchcock’s films. 
Indeed, there are many questions that I think begin to look very different 
when seen by a woman” (14, my emphasis). While this is a problematic 
tendency, Modleski’s earlier work still yields relevant insights on discussing 
the relationships between popular cultural practices and women’s social 


experiences. ft 

4. In 1984, Christine Gledhill and Annette Kuhn also observed the need to 
distinguish between address and reception. Kuhn argues we need to discern 
between the theoretical spectator and the social audience ([1984] 1987: 343), 
while Gledhill (1984: 40) remarks upon “the need to conceptualize the triple 
relation subject/reader/audience.” This is also a popular refrain in the 
Camera Obscura special issue “The Spectatrix” (1990) on the female 
spectator.ft 

5. For the purposes of this article, I will not enter the thorny debate of 
whether or not only women can be feminists.ft 

6. The term “doubled vision” owes a debt to W.E.B. DuBois, who coined the 
phrase “double consciousness” to describe the experience of African 
Americans in relation to dominant U.S. culture ([1903] 1989). My thanks to 
Julia Lesage for pointing this out. ft 
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Ways of seeing wild: 

the cinema of Wong Kar-Wai 



Chungking Express 
develops Wong Kar-Wai’s 
central theme—unrequited 
love. 



Fallen Angels shows a 
“hedonistic absorption in 
architectural surfaces, in 
light sources, in decor of 
every possible fabric and 
material" 


by Robert M. Payne 


Of all the Hong Kong filmmakers to achieve worldwide recognition, the most 
anomalous is Wong Kar-Wai. Rather than reify movie genres and story 
conventions, as most of his colleagues do, Wong defies audience 
expectations. Like the directors of the 1960s New Wave cinema, he makes his 
viewers clearly conscious that they are watching a film, that the story being 
witnessed is primarily a mediated event and not something to be instantly 
accepted at face value. But he does this without obliterating the pleasures of 
the narrative: the centrality of the story, the psychology of the characters, the 
passionate performances by the actors. Swimming against the seemingly 
irresistible conservative currents of contemporary cinema, Wong Kar-Wai’s 
films seek to reclaim the perceptual possibilities of the moving image on the 
popular screen. 

Following As Tears Go By (1988), his first feature as a director (after years as 
a script writer), Wong’s mature work is marked by oddball images and 
disjunctive story lines largely held together by the characters’ voice-overs. On 
first viewing, Days of Being Wild (1991), Ashes of Time (1992-94), 

Chungking Express (1994), Fallen Angels (1995), and Happy Together 
(1997) all verge on the incomprehensible. Story lines seem to meander. 
Narrative trajectories are aborted in mid-flight. Characters—even the main 
characters—sometimes appear out of nowhere and vanish just as suddenly. 
Cinematography stretches the perceptibility of the screen image more often 
than it conveys a clear view of the characters. As Larry Gross describes them: 

The first time you see Wong Kar-Wai’s movies, you feel you are 
watching the work of a delicious visual mannerist indifferent to 
narrative structure....The sheer hedonistic absorption in architectural 
surfaces, in light sources, in decor of every possible fabric and material, 
and the absence of overtly literary seriousness in the plots, make you 
feel trapped in the world of a super-talented hack. Then you go back 
and take another look, and the movies change, more drastically than 
any I know of. They seem richer, more intricately organised, more 
serious....! 

What makes Wong’s movies even more remarkable is that they come out of 








“The undercrank/step¬ 
printing method gives these 
scenes a haunting sense of 
simultaneous animation and 
suspension ”—Chungking 
Express 


the Hong Kong film industry, which discourages such a sensorially seditious 
cinema. Although Hong Kong movies (like any other form of dominant 
cinema) carry their own potentially subversive subtexts, their primary 
function is to make a return on their investment by pleasing as large an 
audience as possible, as quickly as possible. Given the island’s economic 
evolution as a ruthlessly dog-eat-dog laissez-faire trade and manufacturing 
center, this movie-making environment (much like Hollywood’s) was never 
conducive to the development of “art” films. However, the frivolous quality of 
Hong Kong’s popular cinema is internally contradicted by another, more 
serious impulse: a desire to put forward and explore —however indirectly—a 
Chinese identity. The problems of such an identity, of course, became most 
acute in 1984, when the British government —which had wrested Hong Kong 
from the Chinese in 1841—agreed to return the colony to the People’s 
Republic of China in 1997. Poised between two “empires,” the British and the 
mainland Chinese, Hong Kong cinema has unavoidably become a textual 
field where crises of identity are implicitly set up and played out. As Stephen 
Teo explains: 



Wong Kar-Wai emphasizes 
the materiality of the image 
without sacrificing narrative 
pleasure —Fallen Angels 


Towards the late 80s, Hong Kong critics were already referring to a 
‘post-1997’ sentiment. The best films at the time exerted a double 
impact: film-makers asserted their identity in terms of its difference 
from what they presented as China’s, but they at the same time 
attempted to come to terms with China. There was an inherent 
contradiction in wanting to be different and yet feeling a nationalist 
empathy with China, a tension which increasingly became the point of 
reference for identity questions. Although Hong Kong is not a country, 
its residents possessed a form of national identity increasingly 
identified as Chinese even though artists expressed their Chineseness 
in ways that were certainly different from the way artists in China 
negotiated theirs.2 

Cinematic expression of “national” identity was complicated by the colonial 
government’s passage of the 1987 Film Censorship Bill, a law that restricted 
“[motion] pictures which damage relationships with other countries”; 
filmmakers took this as a tacit reference to China in particular.3 Although it 
was later repealed, the censorship law heightened hand-over anxieties—as it 
simultaneously veiled their expression on the screen. Consequently, as 
numerous other critics have noted, the “1997 issue” became a vague, 
unspoken omnipresence that has permeated all of Hong Kong cinema since 
the early 1980S.4 The issue infuses even those movies that never explicitly 
acknowledge any uneasiness toward national identity, just as the Great 
Depression implicitly infused all Hollywood (and international) cinema of 
the 1930s. So, issues of nationalism in Hong Kong film are (to use an 
overworked phrase) always/already present.5 


This is true even for Hong Kong’s best-known type of film: its dynamic, 
disorienting action cinema, which some have referred to as the Hong Kong 






Characters pursue romance 
but it doesn't solve any 
problems —Chungking 
Express 


“New Wave, ”6 exemplified by such adrenaline-pumping directors as Tsui 
Hark (Peking Opera Blues, 1986), Ching Siu-Tung (A Chinese Ghost Story, 
1987), Ringo Lam (City on Fire, 1987), and John Woo (Bullet in the Head, 
1990). Due to its historical situation, the explosive energy of Hong Kong 
action movies serves to displace the emotionally combustible anxieties 
surrounding the countdown to Chinese control, and this lends the films a 
subtext of subversiveness. But as fascinating as they are, the subversive 
undercurrents in the films of Tsui, Ching, Lam, and Woo remain just that: 
undercurrents, something beneath the surface, something to be searched for, 
and maybe not found at all. Oblivious audiences can easily enjoy these 
movies for their spectacle alone. Rather than employing new filmic 
techniques to explode and problematize the generic conventions of cinema 
(as the 1960s New Wave directors had), the Hong Kong New Wave shakes up 
the cinematic image merely to reinvigorate —and thereby perpetuate—the 
industry’s popular genres. This is a “New Wave” that rolls in a very old 
direction. 


Regrettably, any controversy over the appropriateness of the “New Wave” 
label is now moot. Since the mid-1990s, Hong Kong cinema has experienced 
a precipitous decline. Where domestic productions once regularly outgrossed 
imported offerings—even Hollywood’s—Hong Kong movies have become a 
victim of their own success. Once filmmaking became such a lucrative 
investment, many neophyte producers soon flooded the screens with 
substandard productions, which quickly alienated the Hong Kong audience’s 
carefully cultivated loyalty to domestic movies. Worse, rampant video piracy 
has cut catastrophically into the profitability of the remaining high-quality 
films. As if that weren’t bad enough, the industry now faces a potentially fatal 
drain on its talent. Apparently jittery over the depressed Asian economy, 
interference by local gangsters, and possible Communist Party control of the 
industry, many of Hong Kong’s best-known actors and directors have sought 
work overseas, especially in Hollywood. Although some newer Hong Kong 
filmmakers are struggling to revive the industry, they have a lot of lost 
ground to reclaim. 7 Despite this, Wong Kar-Wai has reportedly announced 
that he intends to remain in Hong Kong. 

Unlike the action movies of the “New Wave,” the most striking feature of 
Wong’s films is their willingness to stress the materiality of the image. They 
often work against the principle of visual “seamlessness” by utilizing self¬ 
reflexive elements on the screen: hand-held cameras; intrusive, out-of-focus 
objects in the foreground; intensely grainy frame enlargements; 
achronological editing; cutting between color and black & white. Although 
the frenetic pacing of Hong Kong action movies offers its own form of 
disruption, visual cohesiveness is still mandatory. Wong’s willingness to 
work against visual and narrative seamlessness suggests that he wants to 
demystify the filmmaking process and thereby make his audience active 



participants in the narrative. 

Because the films’ visual elements are so important, Wong’s most crucial 
collaborator is the Australian-born cinematographer Christopher Doyle, who 
has shot all of Wong’s films to date since Days of Being Wild and is now 
regarded as a world-class master of the movie camera. Over the years, Doyle 
has pushed his camerawork beyond the painterly to achieve striking results. 8 
Between them, Wong and Doyle have developed a visual motif that appears 
in all of their films together: some strategic scenes are shot at a slower film 
speed (“undercrank” in Hollywood jargon), so the action is speeded up; then, 
the frames are step-printed at a slower speed onto the finished film, so the 
action is restored to its real-time duration. The undercrank/step-printing 
method gives these scenes a haunting sense of simultaneous animation and 
suspension. Stephen Rowley describes the visual result as “a lurching style 
that proceeds at (or close to) normal speed but smears between moments of 
clarity: the effect is somewhat like viewing freeze frames and fast motion in 
rapid alteration. ”9 Together, the director and the cinematographer have 
fostered a visual style that is self-reflexive without being completely 
alienating: today’s polychromatic equivalent of black & white. Without 
Doyle, Wong’s films would be as unimaginable as, say, Bernardo Bertolucci’s 
best-known works without Vittorio Storaro. Indeed, Wong has sometimes 
used substitute cinematographers when Doyle was away on other projects, 
only to reshoot many of those scenes once Doyle became available again.10 

Strangely, Wong himself downplays the significance of his disruptive visuals: 

People are always very curious about the visual effects in my works. 

The not so romantic truth is that lots of those effects are in reality the 
results of circumstantial consideration: if there is not enough space for 
camera maneuvering, replace the regular lens with a wide-angle lens; 
when candid camera shooting in the streets does not allow lighting, 
adjust the speed of the camera according to the amount of light 
available; if the continuity of different shots does not link up right for a 
sequence, try jump cuts; to solve the problem of color incontinuity, 
cover it up by developing the film in B/W... Tricks like that go on 
forever.11 

But Wong’s protestations seem disingenuous: dominant cinema seldom 
strives to make the viewer conscious of the photography. Wong’s repeated 
use of images that call attention to themselves—that acknowledge their own 
creation and thus destabilize the diegetic illusion—is as heretical to Hong 
Kong as it is to Hollywood. His willingness to work against such a basic tenet 
of dominant cinema cannot be attributed simply to “circumstantial 
consideration.” Due to his visually disruptive approach, Wong’s films would 
be virtually impossible to follow if it weren’t for the disembodied voices 
drifting from their soundtracks, voices that help us interpret what transpires 
on the screen. But the voice-overs do more than merely hold the stories 
together: they comment on the action, vocalize what’s happening inside the 
characters’ heads, and affirm the presence of what the camera can’t capture- 
providing a parallel narrative of the intangible. Indeed, these voices do as 
much to expand the story as they do to contain it. And the characters’ 


thoughts usually touch upon an issue that is Wong’s most central concern: 
unrequited love.12 

Although Wong’s films invariably portray unrequited love as a motivating 
problem, falling in love and turning it into a traditional romantic relationship 
isn’t portrayed as a panacea. In the world of Wong Kar-Wai, requited love— 
or at least its possibility—is equally problematic. Unlike the generic romance, 
Wong’s work refuses to settle for romantic (or familial) union as a pat answer 
to the myriad emotional problems his characters face, and this gives his films 
a probing, provocative edge. At the same time, Wong’s movies rarely give 
into an anti-romantic pessimism. Instead, they usually bristle with a dogged 
optimism that sees the characters’ singleness (“loneliness” isn’t the right 
word) as full of energetic possibility—as an undiminished source for reviving 
and renewing human connectedness. 

In cinematic narrative, romantic love raises contradictory issues. On one 
hand, it affirms the psychology of individuality by asserting personal desire 
as a central concern. On the other hand, the ability to be in a reciprocal 
romantic relationship and live with another person necessitates an identity 
beyond the self. Traditional concepts of romance frequently reinforce the 
idea that one can’t live completely alone, and this problematizes the very 
concept of individuality. In short, the issue of romance asks questions of the 
individual’s relationship to the “other”— not only the other individual in the 
partnership, but to society at large. And an individualistic identity, 
paradoxically, can only exist within a mass social order that encourages such 
a conception of the self. So, romantic love in narrative may highlight the 
interdependence of individualism, otherness, and the larger social order, 
including the nation. Romance narratives may also put into play the 
contradictions that arise when the individual is upheld as an “autonomous” 
entity supposedly divorced from larger social forces. Although contradictions 
between individuality and society are sometimes foregrounded in romantic 
dramas of “forbidden love” (stories of racial or cultural taboos, etc.), such 
contradictions tend to be elided by the romantic “happy ending,” especially 
in comedy. 

This essay —written by someone not steeped in Hong Kong culture—explores 
Wong Kar-Wai’s singular cinematic vision in relation to his films’ recurrent 
engagement with the idea of romantic love and its implications for the issue 
of nationalism, which is always/already just beneath the surface. This 
exploration traverses Wong’s three most fascinating films: Chungking 
Express, Fallen Angels, and Happy Together. But to best understand them, 
they must be seen in the light of the director’s ambitious but flawed effort, 
Ashes of Time. 

Continued O 
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Ashes of Time 


Ashes of Time is Wong’s only directorial contribution to one of Hong Kong’s 
most popular genres, the martial-arts movie (or to use its Mandarin name, 
wuxiapian ). This genre can be divided into two subgroups: the kungfu or 
“unarmed combat” film (whose best-known stars are Jackie Chan and the 
late Bruce Lee) and the Chinese sword-fight film (which first came to the 
West’s attention with the 1975 success of King Hu’s A Touch of Zen at 
Cannes). 13 As hes of Time is inspired by the swashbuckling characters in the 
The only thing to be trusted popular martial-arts novel The Eagle-Shooting Heroes by Jin Yong (active 
is the edge of a blade. as a novelist from 1955 to 1972), 14 a specialist in the literary genre known as 

wuxia xiaoshuo: 




Brigitte Lin, seen also 
above, plays a dual role as 
crossdressing twin sisters, 
or a man and a woman, or 
a multiple personality seen 
in her various states. 


Wuxia xiaoshuo remain among the most popular books published in 
Asia today —the equivalent of American pulp fiction, only with white- 
haired warrior queens and renegade swordsmen rather than 
hardboiled detectives, grizzled cowboys, and space-faring star 
explorers. These tales... with their grim and flamboyant depiction of the 
liquid fickleness of life in a world where the only thing to be trusted is 
the edge of a blade, have also inspired some of Hong Kong’s most 
fantastic works of the silver screen.15 

In Hong Kong, the martial-arts film is perhaps the genre where the 
construction of Chinese “national” identity is given its most mythic 
treatment. “Certain forms specific to Chinese civilisation are unique in world 
history,” Sek Kei bluntly writes. “One such form is Chinese martial 
artistry.”i6 So, Chinese martial arts are understood to be emblematic of 
Chinese culture as a whole. Typically, the martial-arts film will pit its 
Chinese hero(es) against either markedly non-Chinese antagonists or fellow 
Chinese with rival—and thereby treasonous—values systems. Consequently, 
martial-arts sequences in Hong Kong cinema act as a performative site of 
nationalistic assertion, however provisional or problematic such nationalism 
might be. Still, the result of this generic trope is ultimately to conflate 
“national” identity (or at least a sense of “Chineseness”) with acts of killing 
or brutality. 


Granted, the conflation of “Chinese identity” with “martial arts” is not 
without its complications and contradictions (associating a national identity 
with fighting automatically suggests a subject position under siege). 
Nevertheless, the general effect of the (classical) Hong Kong martial-arts 
film is to reify the Chinese identity as that which is best expressed by feats of 
violence (those which are portrayed positively), and this, conversely, 
naturalizes violence as a desirable enactment of nationalism. For example, 







Lin as a swordsman 
avenger 



The lovesick swordsman, 
Ouyang Feng (Leslie 
Cheung) seeks oblivion to 
forget his unrequited love. 



Tony Leung Kar-Fai also 
takes the wine of “dreams 
and oblivion.” 


all of Bruce Lee’s star vehicles feature his Chinese protagonists as either 
working overseas or living under foreign domination —thus placing his acts 
of kungfu in a specifically national context and thereby portraying them as 
assertions of an oppressed Chinese identity. 17 Therefore, in its creation and 
reification of a “national” identity within acts of violence, the Hong Kong 
martial-arts film functions in a mythological manner not incomparable to 
that of the (classical) Hollywood Western in the context of the United States. 

However, rather than merely mimicking the conventions of the wuxia pian, 
Ashes of Time incisively criticizes them. Employing an all-star Hong Kong 
cast, Wong’s film is no martial-arts adventure, but a chamber drama that 
ruefully meditates on the destructiveness of the “swordsman” ethos. The 
episodic story concerns a lovesick swordsman, Ouyang Feng (Leslie Cheung, 
who is male), as he watches the comings and goings of several doomed 
martial artists from the solitude of his desert home. The elliptical action is 
made comprehensible largely through the use of the characters’ voice-overs. 
Time is disrupted in two ways: the editing occasionally cuts between scenes 
with no chronological relation, and intertitles awkwardly intrude upon the 
action to disclose the (usually unpleasant) fate of the characters, thus 
robbing the story of any progression or suspense. But time—and the genre- 
are also disrupted in a third way: Wong and Doyle shoot most of the sword¬ 
fighting scenes in their trademark undercrank/step-printing style. This 
slows down the martial-arts choreography and deprives it of momentum: 
instead of drawing the audience into the action, the film keeps us at a 
distance and demands that we witness these self-destructive dances of death 
with a critical eye. We see characters condemned to live out their short, 
suffering existence following the dehumanizing dictates of an illogical, 
isolating “warrior code.” By the end, Ouyang Feng learns to harden his heart 
against the memory of the woman he loved and lost (because he couldn’t 
bring himself to tell her that he loved her). He picks up his sword again, and 
the Hong Kong audience knows that his further adventures (as well as those 
of the other characters) will be recounted in The Eagle-Shooting Heroes. 

Ashes of Time foregrounds what most Hong Kong (and Hollywood) action 
movies relegate to the background: the formation of the action hero’s 
psychology. While many “actioners” will often give their heroes a scarred, 
somewhat neurotic personality, this is typically used as a perfunctory pretext 
for the hero’s derring-do (he can be cool under fire because some past 
trauma has numbed his emotions, etc.). What action movies seldom show is 
the emotional cost of such a trauma. Indeed, Wong volunteers that his film 
was inspired by John Ford’s Western The Searchers (1956), which hints at 
an unspoken emotional attachment between the John Wayne character and 
his sister-in-law without explicitly acknowledging it (Rayns, “Poet of Time,” 
14). By exploring the hero’s psychology with the modernist disruptions of the 
art film (Howard Hampton nicknamed the movie “The Seven Samurai at 
Marienbad”—Dannen and Long, 337), Ashes of Time insinuates that the 
genre-driven lives of action heroes are actually very empty. 







Maggie Cheung, as the 
woman both men love, has 
a cameo with a ten-minute 
monologue that 
recapitulates many of the 
film’s themes. 


Because it employs characters from The Eagle-Shooting Heroes, a ivuxia 
xiaoshuo classic, Wong’s film resists being seen as an “autonomous” work. 
The novel has inspired several straightforward movie and T.V. adaptations 
and at least one big-screen parody. So, the appearance of these canonized 
characters in such a subversive context extends Wong’s criticism to the 
entire martial-arts genre (both literary and cinematic), and his film re¬ 
envisions the characters as trapped by the genre’s lethal expectations, 
particularly the emotional isolation required of the heroes. In order to fulfill 
the demands of the martial-arts genre, and thereby become the courageous 
combatants of the pulp classic The Eagle-Shooting Heroes, the characters of 
Ashes of Time must renounce their humanity and forfeit the happiness of 
intimate relationships. In other words, to kill another in martial combat, one 
must first kill one’s own emotions. To Wong, the confines of the martial-arts 
genre—and the popular prestige that goes with it—are inherently 
dehumanizing. By depriving its audience of both the cathartic thrills of the 
action movie and the acceptance of its homicidal ideology, Wong disturbs 
the deep-seated acceptance of violence as a desirable vehicle for the 
assertion of a “Chinese” identity. Ashes of Time is not merely a revisionist 
martial-arts film, but an anti-martial-arts film. Not surprisingly, it failed at 
the Hong Kong box office. 


Still, as intriguing as Ashes of Time is, it doesn’t quite imagine an alternative 
vision—an alternative identity—beyond its critique of martial-arts strictures. 
Despite its deployment of modernist art-movie tropes (achronological 
narrative, introspective voice-overs, self-reflexive cinematography), the film 
doesn’t create a life-affirming discourse in contrast to the nihilism that 
Wong sees at the heart of the wuxia pian. Ironically, as much as it tries to 
rise above them, the film is as trapped by the confines of the martial-arts 
genre as its characters are. As a result, Wong remains detached from both 
his characters and his film, which consequently never comes to life. Standing 
pessimistically apart from the implicit optimism of the director’s other films, 
Ashes of Time remains an ungainly anomaly in Wong’s canon. 
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A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Chungking Express 



The Drug Smuggler looks 
for the couriers who stole 
drugs from her. 


Wong struggled for two years to edit the ponderous Ashes of Time —and the 
struggle shows. During the interim, in an effort to take a break from the 
martial-arts marathon, the director dashed off another film “which went 
from first day of shooting to premiere in almost exactly three months. ”18 
Ironically, it’s a film that many regard as a vastly superior work: Chungking 
Express. This light-hearted contemporary comedy breezes across the screen 
with an apparent absence of effort. However, the film is no trifle. A startling 
confluence of sound and image, this movie thwarts audience expectations in 
its own way, most obviously by tacking together two completely unrelated 
stories: one a crime drama, the other a romantic comedy. Moreover, the 
movie concludes the first story and begins the second approximately half¬ 
way through the running time and does little to integrate them. This is 
clearly a film in which seamless narrative closure is not a top priority. 



Brigitte Lin as the Drug 
Smuggler 


Chungking Express takes it title from the two stories. The first starts out in 
the Chungking Mansions, a shabby shopping-arcade-cum-flophouse with a 
reputation as a den of thieves. An unnamed, blonde-wigged Drug Smuggler 
in dark glasses (an unrecognizable Brigitte Lin, Hong Kong’s highest-paid 
actress before her early retirement) hires some Indian locals to hide a heroin 
shipment for her, only to have her couriers sneak out on her at the airport. 
After running around the city looking for them, the weary Smuggler bumps 
into a lovelorn cop, He Qiwu (Taiwanese pop star and actor Takeshi 
Kaneshiro), and the two spend a chaste night together at a hotel. The next 
morning, the Smuggler guns down the North American Contact who double- 
crossed her. The second story is set around a fast-food take-out joint called 
the Midnight Express. A second cop, known only by his badge number, 633 
(Tony Leung), lg is dumped by his flight-attendant girlfriend, who leaves his 
apartment key at the take-out. Working there is Faye (pop star Faye Wang), a 
free-spirited young woman who is secretly in love with 633. Rather than tell 
him her feelings, Faye repeatedly uses the key to break into 633’s apartment 
and gradually redecorate it, until the oblivious cop catches her. 633 asks Faye 
out on a date, but instead, she leaves for California. 


Although the two stories draw upon two different genres, the crime drama 
and the romantic comedy, the film’s tone is light throughout. The two stories’ 
main “unifying” element is that they are both about lovesick policemen, He 
Qiwu and 633. Wong says that he chose police protagonists “because Hong 
Kong movies are supposed to be action-oriented; they’re full of cops and 
gangsters...” (in Rayns, “Poet of Time,” 14). However, there’s very little 
crime-fighting in Chungking Express: the cops are usually moping about 
their love lives. Qiwu spends most of his time buying canned pineapple slices 






Off-duty cop, He Qiwu, 
played by Taiwanese pop 
star Takeshi Kaneshiro, 
flirts with the woman he’s 
supposed to arrest. 



Faye Wang as a pop star 



Faye with cop 633, played 
by Tony Leung, in the 
Midnight Express where 
she works 


with the expiration date of May l to commemorate the one-month mark 
since his break-up with his own girlfriend. When Qiwu meets the Smuggler, 
he’s so smitten by the idea of being in love with her that he doesn’t realize the 
woman he’s chatting up is someone he’s supposed to be arresting. This 
situation inspires much humor, and the boyish Qiwu comes off as naive. For 
his part, 633 sits around his apartment in his underwear talking to his 
household objects. He rationalizes Faye’s decorating changes as his 
apartment expressing its own sadness over his break-up. For a cop, 633 isn’t 
very logical. These two policemen would certainly be out of place in a John 
Woo-style policier. 

Chungking Express begins with striking—but very simple—visuals: Brigitte 
Lin’s blonde-wigged Smuggler stalks through the crowded labyrinths of 
Chungking Mansions looking for drug couriers. The photography (begun by 
Lau Wai-Keung, completed and partially reshot by Doyle) films her in 
Wong’s trademark undercrank/step-printing style. Where the step-printing 
slowed down the martial-arts scenes in Ashes of Time, here it allows us to 
take in these more mundane (but somewhat exotic) sights with a new 
appreciation: step-printing is not how we experience the outside world. By 
slightly suspending the passage of these moments, Chungking Express asks 
us not to take these blurry scenes for granted. Then, over real-time shots of 
the Kowloon skyline, we hear He Qiwu’s voice say: “Every day we brush past 
so many other people, people we may never meet or people who may become 
close friends.” We soon see a step-printed Qiwu chasing a fleeing suspect 
through Chungking Mansions. Coincidentally, he brushes past the Smuggler. 
“This is the closest we ever got,” his voice-over reminisces, “just 0.01 of a 
centimeter between us. But 57 hours later, I fell in love with this woman.” 
Qiwu’s voice-over instantly sets up the tension between the desire to get close 
to other people and the frustration when 0.01 of a centimeter is the closest 
one ever gets. Again, Wong Kar-Wai establishes a story of lonely people 
destined never to connect. 

The word most often used to describe Wong’s characters is “solipsistic.”2Q 
They seem to be locked in their own insular worlds, unable to hook up with 
anyone else. Chungking Express may be seen to confirm this criticism: 
although it holds out the possibility of pairing Qiwu with the Smuggler, and 
633 with Faye, the film frustrates these outcomes. Qiwu and the Smuggler 
ultimately walk away from each other, and Faye runs out on 633 just as their 
relationship has the chance to become serious. The story ends with an 
epilogue, where Faye returns to Hong Kong a year later as a flight attendant, 
a coda which suggests that Faye and 633 (now a civilian) might still get 
together. But unlike the typical romantic comedy, this resolution remains 
unfulfilled. The inability of the characters to connect with each other is a 
consistent trope in Wong’s films, prompting some speculation whether Wong 
views perpetual solitude and unrequited love as the unalterable “human 





Faye in the Midnight 
Express. 



Faye in cop 633’s 
apartment 


condition.” As with Ashes of Time, the characters of Chungking Express may 
be seen as forever doomed to wander the earth in a state of constant, 
unfulfilled yearning.21 

Still, Wong seems bemused by his characters’ inability to connect. Instead of 
seeing their situation as tragic, Wong wrings great humor out of their 
solitude. This is especially true for the story’s most intriguing invention: 
having Faye break into 633’s flat to clean and redecorate it. Some viewers 
may see this quirky contrivance as male wish fulfillment: Faye, it could be 
argued, affirms the perception of women as having an “innate” 
predisposition to act as homemakers, an urge they apparently can’t resist. 
However, on other levels, Faye resists male fantasy. With her close-cropped 
hair and casual clothes, the pixieish Faye appears androgynous. Indeed, 
when Faye is first introduced, Qiwu confuses her with a male co-worker. (As 
a singer, Faye Wang usually performs wearing long hair and flashy costumes, 
so her appearance in this film works against her off-screen celebrity image.) 
To break into 633’s flat while he’s away, Faye must play hooky from work, 
and she comes up with increasingly far-fetched excuses for doing so. In a 
society with a deeply entrenched work ethic and gender roles, the free- 
spirited Faye instantly assumes the identity of a recalcitrant social figure. 

Moreover, Faye doesn’t only clean 633’s apartment, she also redecorates it 
with more colorful accessories: new bedspreads, new clothes, new toiletries, 
new food—she even drugs his bottled water to make sure he gets to sleep. 
(And we laugh when 633 misinterprets all of these changes.) Faye doesn’t 
just clean the flat, she pervades it, and in doing so, she gradually changes 
633’s lovelorn life without him being aware of what she’s doing. Rather than 
acquiescing to the role of the stereotypical homemaker (or maid), Faye 
reclaims the role and teases out its subversive possibilities. In one sense of 
the word, she is indeed a “homemaker,” but she’s a homemaker on her own 
terms, and she enacts the role without being tied down by the other roles 
attendant upon a traditional romantic (or employment) relationship. 
Although Faye clearly values 633, she values her freedom even more: after he 
discovers her in his flat and wants to start a relationship, Faye leaves. At the 
end of the film, we ultimately see Faye looking more “feminine” in long hair 
and a flight attendant’s uniform (which she first tried on in 633’s apartment, 
it having been abandoned there by his former girlfriend), but her new attire 
comes off as just one more costume. Becoming an “air hostess” to preserve 
her freedom, Faye appropriates yet another traditional female role for non- 
traditional purposes. 


The thwarting of romantic closure is equally important in the first story. 
Qiwu collects soon-to-expire pineapple tins as a reminder of his lost love (a 
love he hopes to win back). The cans and their common expiration date 
become indexes for both the passing of love and the passage of time. Ackbar 
Abbas has already argued that the passage of time in Wong’s films intimates 
the countdown to the 1997 hand-over, 22 which gives the pineapples a 





“633 sits around his 
apartment in his underwear 
talking to his household 
objects. He rationalizes 
Faye’s decorating changes 
as his apartment 
expressing its own sadness 
over his break-up.” 



He Qiwu trying again to 
phone his love 



He Qiwu’s collection of 
empty pineapple cans. 


peculiar political dimension. Intriguingly, the blonde-wigged Smuggler also 
uses expiry dates on cans to communicate with her (ultimately disloyal) 
Western Contact, who, after meeting with the Smuggler early in the story, 
spends most of his time avoiding her. 

In an unconscious effort to purge his love for his ex-girlfriend from his body, 
Qiwu eats the spoiled pineapple and throws up. Ready to fall in love again, he 
bumps into the Smuggler at a bar and puts the moves on her by asking if she 
likes pineapple (ironically, this is just after she has killed some of her double¬ 
crossing couriers). Discouraging his advances, the Smuggler says to herself: 
“Knowing someone doesn’t mean keeping them. People change. A person 
may like pineapple today and something else tomorrow.” The scene then cuts 
to the Contact in another bar as he makes out with an Asian female 
Bartender. The Bartender playfully puts on a blonde wig (like the 
Smuggler’s), and she and the Contact become more passionate. Later, Qiwu 
takes the tired Smuggler to a hotel, where she promptly falls asleep. The next 
morning, Qiwu leaves her. The Smuggler wakes up, tracks down the Contact, 
and pumps five bullets into his body. As this first story concludes, the last 
shot is of a sardine tin that expired that day (l May 1994), its sell-by date 
prominent in the frame. 

Because pineapples and expiry dates are associated with love, the film 
insinuates that the Brigitte Lin character had a romantic relationship with 
her Western drug Contact. By donning a blonde wig, the Bartender teasingly 
evokes the Contact’s past relationship with the Smuggler. The relationship 
has certainly soured with the Contact’s treachery: just as one’s feelings for 
pineapples may change, the Smuggler’s feelings for the Contact have 
changed. By concluding the story with a shot of another expiry date, the film 
suggests that the Smuggler’s love for the Contact has also expired. But it 
should be remembered that the film only intimates this subplot; it isn’t 
explicit. If this interpretation is correct, the Smuggler uses her wig not only 
to conceal her identity from the authorities, but she also uses it to make 
herself more attractive to the Contact— as the Bartender assuredly does. 

(This interpretation is supported by Fallen Angels, where a different female 
character also uses false blonde hair—a dye job this time—to win back the 
heart of the man she lost.) After the Smuggler kills the Contact, she doffs her 
wig and walks out of the narrative, out of the film (and Brigitte Lin, who 
retired from acting after making this movie, walks out of cinema). The 
audience only catches an oblique, blurry glimpse of the Smuggler’s face and 
real black hair in a fleeting step-printed shot. 

This scene takes on an added resonance in the context of colonialism and its 
shaping of dominant narrative discourse. 23 Following Abbas’ argument, the 
countdown to the cans’ expiration plays upon the countdown to the hand¬ 
over. If the Western Contact can be taken as an emblem of Western 
colonization of Hong Kong (which began with Britain smuggling another 
drug—opium—into China), then the scene of the Contact’s execution may be 
seen as the death of Western domination. So, a Hong Kong/Chinese identity 
(as represented by movie-star Lin)24 no longer needs to fashion itself in the 




West’s image, as the Smuggler does with her wig. Because the Contact speaks 
with a North American accent (the accent of Hollywood) and because Lin’s 
face is never fully exposed to the camera, Wong seems to connect this issue 
to the cinema and narrative per se. Throughout the film, Wong keeps the 
highest-paid actress in Hong Kong covered in dark glasses and a blonde wig 
—and in her valedictory performance, no less. The audience never gets a 
good look at this pricey performer. This must have been very frustrating to 
the many Hong Kong viewers who bought a ticket to see their favorite female 
movie star in her last film. Apparently, the death of the Western “master” 
(master of the heart, master of the state, master of the cinema) implies not 
only the death of dominant narrative conventions, but an opportunity to re¬ 
think the politics of the visible from the ground up. However, as the last, 
indistinct shot of Lin implies, a fully alternate mode of discourse —and an 
empowered “Chinese” identity to go with it—has yet to be fully envisioned. 

Wong’s refusal to unite his characters at the end of Chungking Express 
touches directly on the issue of narrative closure. And like the last shot of 
Lin, this carries deep implications for the very idea of cinematic 
representation. Wong’s original script concluded with the four main 
characters all converging in an airport lounge: this would have tied up the 
loose ends, giving the story a sense of wholeness and completion. But when 
Wong couldn’t secure the location he wanted for the scene, he simply decided 
not to shoot it (Rayns, “Poet of Time,” 16). Such a decision is mind-boggling: 
Isn’t the ending an inextricable part of any film? Apparently, for Wong, 
wholeness and completion aren’t the point. Instead, the film ends with flight- 
attendant Faye’s return to Hong Kong. 633 has quit the police force and 
bought the Midnight Express. Faye’s nervousness and voice-over imply that 
she’s still in love with 633, but she appears to discourage his romantic 
interests. She makes a hand-drawn boarding pass for him. “Where do you 
want to go?” she asks. “Wherever you want to take me,” he replies. Suddenly, 
the closing credits roll over Faye Wang’s voice singing an up-beat Cantopop 
cover of the Cranberries’ song “Dreams” (which had earlier accompanied 
scenes of Faye redecorating the apartment). Rather than concluding with the 
finality of romantic union, the film remains poised on the brink of possibility. 
Chungking Express playfully encourages us to go wherever we want. 

Indeed, Chungking Express is almost the complete antithesis of Ashes of 
Time. Like the people in the martial-arts movie, the characters in Chungking 
Express suffer from loneliness, frustration, and the loss of love. However, 
they overcome these problems in unconventional ways. Where the martial 
artists of Ashes of Time are trapped by the confines of an illogical warrior 
code—extended extradiegetically to the confines of the action genre—the 
characters of Chungking Express refuse to conform to the expectations of the 
police movie and the romantic comedy. The characters’ lack of romantic 
resolution at the end of the film suggests the still-evolving component of the 
Hong Kong identity, an identity which, the film implies, is free to take off in 
any direction. Where Ashes of Time merely casts a disapproving eye upon the 
constraints of martial-arts conventions, Chungking Express knocks down 
generic conventions from the outside and tells stories where the constraints 
of the policier and the romantic comedy no longer apply. By working against 
genre, Chungking Express liberates itself from the pessimism that ultimately 



weighs down Ashes of Time. As a result, Chungking Express offers an 
alternative vision full of human potential—and in doing so, opens up cinema 
viewing to greater perceptual freedoms. 
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Fallen Angels 



The laconic hired killer Chi- 
Ming stands as still as a 
statue as he empties his 
clips into the men and 
women in front of him. 



In the opening shot showing 
the Agent, hired by Chi- 
Ming and attracted to him, 
the two characters’ 
placement conveys the 
disparity between them. 


If Chungking Express is the antithesis of Ashes of Time, then Fallen Angels 
is their synthesis. Like Wong’s dashed-off masterpiece, Fallen Angels also 
combines two very different stories, a crime drama and a romantic comedy. 
However, Wong now integrates these two disparate tales much more 
thoroughly. And like Wong’s martial-arts movie, Fallen Angels portrays 
characters who are trapped by the demands of genre. But where Ashes of 
Time dooms its characters and itself with no vision beyond nihilism, Fallen 
Angels borrows the optimism of Chungking Express and leaves its characters 
room for escape. 

Set in contemporary Hong Kong, Fallen Angels follows a laconic hired killer, 
Wong Chi-Ming (Leon Lai), who employs a beautiful female Agent (Michelle 
Reis) to stake out his targets. Although the Agent is clearly attracted to him, 
Chi-Ming insists that they not get emotionally involved. However, a bleach- 
blonde sprite called “Baby” (Karen Mok) eventually seduces Chi-Ming into a 
sexual relationship. When the two women find out about each other, Chi- 
Ming breaks up with Baby and terminates his business relationship with the 
Agent. She asks him to kill someone as a parting favor, but Chi-Ming turns 
the hit into a suicide mission and dies. This dark story is intercut with the 
light-hearted adventures of He Qiwu (Takeshi Kaneshiro, the actor from 
Chungking Express, playing a different character with the same name), a 
mute trickster who makes money by breaking into other people’s businesses. 
He falls in love with Charlie Young (played by an actress with the same 
name: Charlie Young), a garrulous young woman obsessed with winning 
back her soon-to-be-married ex-boyfriend. But Charlie suddenly stops seeing 
Qiwu. Wistful over the death of his Father (Chen Wanlei), Qiwu offers a ride 
one night to the Agent, who is now equally wistful over the death of Chi- 
Ming. However, the film ends with the two characters acknowledging that 
they will never get together romantically. 

Yet again, Wong gives us a story of people unable to connect. Expanding on 
an idea that was originally to have been the third story in Chungking 
Express, Fallen Angels tantalizingly offers several opportunities for its five 
main characters to pair off into permanent relationships, but they never do. 
Qiwu chases after Charlie, who chases after her ex-boyfriend; both Baby and 
the Agent chase after Chi-Ming, who insists on staying emotionally distant 
from both of them. The only deep emotional connection to be made is 
between Qiwu and his Father—but only after the Father’s death: while he’s 
alive, the Father and Qiwu have a semi-antagonistic relationship. For one 
more movie, Wong’s characters make do with yearning and unrequited love. 







The Agent, clad in a 
leatherette mini-dress, goes 
to clean the absent Chi- 
Ming’s apartment... 



...and masturbates on his 
bed there. 


Rather than conveying these relationships through exchanges of dialogue, 
Wong relies heavily on voice-over, more than in any of his other films 
(although Qiwu is mute on camera, his voice speaks freely on the 
soundtrack). The character with the most dialogue is the motor-mouthed 
Charlie who has one-way conversations with the mute Qiwu (though she 
seems to be able to read his mind). To construct the story, we must put these 
fragments of character together for ourselves. Moreover, as Tony Rayns has 
noted, the narrative jumps wildly in tone between the somber story of Chi- 
Ming and the comical antics of Qiwu (“Fallen Angels,” 42). And although 
Chi-Ming’s gunplay and Qiwu’s shenanigans evoke the “heroic bloodshed” 
and slapstick-comedy genres, respectively, Wong treats their most 
photogenic actions as incidental: cinematic spectacle is important only 
insofar as it illuminates the protagonists’ personalities. The story is clearly 
not built around the expectations of genre. Wong once again insists that we 
view these characters with a critical eye. 

Wong and Doyle manifest this “critical eye” on a visual level. They shoot 
virtually the entire film with the actors in close proximity to the camera’s 
wide-angle lens, which distorts the figures with a “fisheye” effect. The 
cinematography blends with the intentionally garish set design (by William 
Chang) to produce images that relentlessly refuse a naturalistic appearance. 
In addition, Wong and Doyle punctuate these images with either step¬ 
printing or swift snippets of black & white, which Rayns regards as “the film’s 
convention for marking the isolated moments of truth between the 
characters” (30). Fallen Angels’ visual strategy has been criticized because “it 
verges on being an exercise in mere style” (Abbas, 71). And indeed, part of 
the film’s appeal lies in the conscious virtuosity of its cinematography and 
the pleasure of seeing so many cool young men and attractive young women 
skulking across the screen in fashionable outfits. Had the film used these 
elements for their own ends, the charge of being a mere stylistic exercise 
might have been apt. However, the visual overload cannot be divorced from 
the narrative. 

The opening shot of Fallen Angels —one of the most stunning and startling in 
recent cinema—instantly warns the viewer that this film is not to be watched 
passively. Distorted by the wide-angle lens, the Agent sits in a canted, 
claustrophobic close-up with Chi-Ming behind her in a less distorted but 
soft-focused medium shot. The gnarled placement of the two characters 
within the monochrome frame creates an acute visual disparity between 
them. The nervous, seemingly strung-out Agent immediately asks Chi-Ming 
if they’re still “partners,” a word with both professional and romantic 
implications (cf. Gross, 6). Without answering her, Chi-Ming reflects on how 
business partners shouldn’t become emotionally involved. Clearly, these are 
characters who can’t see eye to eye—despite their feelings for each other. 
Moreover, the black & white photography, the low-key lighting, the 
underworld ambiance, and the ubiquitous cigarette smoke all evoke the 
artificial atmosphere of film noir. Combined with the contorted composition, 
these elements self-reflexively declare their condition as outgrowths of the 
cinema—as products of photography, narrative, and (film) history—an effect 
made all the more explicit when the monochrome cuts to color in the next 
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scene. From its first shot, the film proclaims that the cinema is an integral 
part of its narrative, and the viewer is made uncomfortably conscious of this. 

Early in Fallen Angels, we see the Agent—decked out in a black leatherette 
mini-dress and fishnet stockings—cleaning Chi-Ming’s hide-out. For the 
second time, Wong shows us a woman who cleans an absent man’s dwelling 
to displace her romantic feelings for him. The incongruity of the Agent’s sexy 
party outfit and her mundane domestic task is both startling and humorous. 
Over this image, we overhear North American-accented television 
announcers (from a T.V. in the hide-out) talking about the Vietnam War and 
the 1960s protest movement, thus giving the scene a pointed political 
undercurrent. Abbas argues that the Agent “is doubly caught in the 
stereotyped images of genre and gender, of femme fatale and housewife” 

(74). But like the androgynous Faye in Chungking Express, the the hyper¬ 
feminine Agent is negotiating these roles, playing with them. The visual 
disparity between her appearance and her chores—coupled with the 
politically conscious T.V. voices—suggests at least as much resistance as 
surrender to these stereotypes. 

After Chi-Ming impassively kills several people at a gambling den, the Agent 
cleans the hide-out of any evidence and then rifles through his rubbish in an 
effort to learn more about the man she loves. Later, the Agent goes to a bar 
frequented by Chi-Ming (who isn’t there), and she sits in his favorite chair to 
feel close to him. At the same time, she rationalizes not being with him: 
“There are some people you can never get close to. Get too close, and you’ll 
find him boring.” The Agent then plays a languid Laurie Anderson song on 
the bar’s juke box, and Doyle’s camera spends the next two and a half 
minutes (an eternity on the screen) lingering over her slender, alluringly 
attired body. The scene shifts to the hide-out, where the Agent—alone and 
fully clothed—masturbates on Chi-Ming’s bed. Doyle films this scene largely 
from the foot of the bed, his wide-angle lens staring up at the Agent’s 
fishnetted, high-heeled legs, which are brutally prominent in the foreground. 
The severity of the diagonal composition stuns the eye: we become acutely 
aware that the extravagance of the Agent’s apparel overcompensates for the 
absence of her desired object, Chi-Ming. In this way, the film acknowledges 
the Agent’s elaborate attire as a fetish for her unfulfilled sexual desire, and by 
extension, the wide-angle lens’s elaborate distortion of space serves as a 
perceptual projection of the characters’ lack of fulfillment. 

The frustration of the characters’ desire is also echoed by the recurrent use of 
achronological editing. As Larry Gross observes: 

In Fallen Angels, [Wong] shows the killer’s agent preceding him 
through the scene of an assassination, but later he intercuts their 
movement to condense and smash the logical temporal sequence 
altogether. He cannot bring them literally together, so the editing 
process illustrates their proximity, their desire and the impossibility of 
its fulfillment. (8) 

The visual elements in Fallen Angels, then, have a distinct narrative 
function. This is not an “exercise in mere style.” 
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One shot, when Qiwu 
realizes that he’s in love 
with Charlie, occupies the 
screen for two and a half 
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At the height of Qiwu’s love 
for Charlie, his hair turns 
blonde all on its own—only 
to become black again after 
Charlie stops seeing him. 


A hired assassin unable to admit his love for a woman, Chi-Ming is the 
modern-day counterpart of Ouyang Feng in Ashes of Time. And like the 
swordsman, Chi-Ming’s emotional entrapment is marked by the confines of 
genre —in this case, the “heroic bloodshed” film exemplified by John Woo 
(who moved to Hollywood in 1993). 25 With the resounding success of A 
Better Tomorrow in 1986, Woo inaugurated a multitude of Hong Kong 
movies that portrayed unflappable gunmen upholding a chivalric “code of 
honor” as they coolly riddled everyone around them with bullets in 
elaborately staged choreography. Stars such as Chow Yun-Fat and Simon 
Yam became synonymous with the genre. The bullet-riddled bodies that 
litter these movies may signal their own subversive subtext about the 
permeability of the national subject, but as Abbas says of the genre: 

We do not find in the end a critique of moral values coming as a 
response to new social conditions, but rather a return to a less complex 
moral system that largely precludes the need to register any 
ambiguity.... John Woo’s films are essentially conservative and 
sentimental— which is one reason for their successful transplantation 
to Hollywood. (52) 

Chi-Ming in Fallen Angels is no hero, however. He claims to have become a 
contract killer because he is “lazy” and likes to have others make decisions 
for him, so he is not presented as the upholder of a moral code. As we watch 
him stalk to the scene of his first hit in the film, the camera shows him 
walking in slow motion, a standard convention of the “heroic bloodshed” 
genre. When he comes upon his targets in the gambling den, Chi-Ming 
unholsters his guns and fires upon them. In the typical “heroic bloodshed” 
film, the photography and editing would play upon the excitement of the 
gunplay and the writhing, blood-gushing bodies. This would be enhanced by 
choreography and costuming (such as wind-blown raincoats) that heighten 
the movement within the scene. But in Fallen Angels, the cutting is quick 
and fragmentary, jumping between grueling slow motion and alienating 
step-printing. Moreover, Chi-Ming stands as still as a statue as he empties 
his clips into the men and women in front of him. The scene is ruthlessly void 
of dynamism or derring-do. And since we never learn why any of Chi-Ming’s 
victims are marked for death, our emotional involvement in the action is 
undermined further. We witness a cold-blooded killing by a man who takes 
life because he doesn’t know how to enjoy it. And any sense of “heroism” in 
this scene is instantly undercut in the next, when Chi-Ming bumps into a 
talkative former classmate who tries to sell him (of all things) life insurance. 
This otherwise funny scene drives home Chi-Ming’s toxic insularity. 
Unwilling to forge relationships with either the Agent or Baby, the killer 
agrees to make one last hit as a favor to the Agent. And in a step-printed 
shoot-out totally void of heroism, Chi-Ming allows himself to be gunned 
down. Like Ouyang Feng in Ashes of Time, Chi-Ming cannot bring himself to 
tell either of the women in his life that he loves them, so he dies to himself. 
His physical death is a mere formality. The nihilism that Wong saw at the 
heart of the martial-arts genre in Ashes of Time also lurks in the “heroic 
bloodshed” movies. 


Because it started out as part of Chungking Express, Wong intentionally 
sprinkles Fallen Angels with references to his earlier film. The most obvious 
is the use of Takeshi Kaneshiro to play another character named He Qiwu. 
Moreover, this Qiwu also has a bad reaction to eating canned pineapple, lives 
in Chungking Mansions, eventually goes to work at the Midnight Express, 
and falls for a woman who becomes a flight attendant and leaves him. But 
the Qiwu of Fallen Angels is on the other side of the law (the first Qiwu’s 
badge number becomes the second’s prison number). Unable to speak (he 
went mute from eating the pineapple), Qiwu makes money by breaking into 
other people’s shops at night and forcing hapless passers-by to buy things. 
Somehow, Qiwu always gets away with this, and the film takes humorous 
delight in showing this silent clown forcing his wares upon unwilling 
“customers.” Like Faye in Chungking Express (whose body movements he 
mimics behind the counter), Qiwu frolics in the flip side of Hong Kong’s 
prized work ethic. In a comical manner, he takes what Teo calls the colony’s 
“can-do attitude” to its logical extreme: Qiwu becomes the impish 
embodiment of capitalism as coercive compulsion. 

However, Qiwu changes his ways when he falls in love with Charlie. The two 
strike up a rapport when the single-minded young woman insists that he 
help her track down the fiancee of the ex-boyfriend she desperately wants to 
win back. Unable to find the fiancee, Charlie and Qiwu end up harassing the 
other tenants in the elusive woman’s apartment building and beating up a 
blow-up doll. The fiancee’s nickname is “Blondie,” so the blonde-haired 
blow-up doll becomes an appropriate target for their frustrations. Once 
again, Wong raises the issue of Western beauty standards being more 
desirable than Asian features, and the futility of finding Blondie suggests that 
such standards remain equally elusive for Asian people. However, at the 
height of Qiwu’s love for Charlie, his hair turns blonde all on its own—only to 
become black again after Charlie stops seeing him. Fallen Angels parallels 
this story with that of Baby, who dyes her hair blonde to win back Chi-Ming 
(she succeeds, but only temporarily). Viewing these stories alongside that of 
Chungking Express’ blonde-wigged Smuggler, Wong seems to suggest that 
inner fulfillment for Hong Kong won’t come from unthinkingly adopting 
Western standards (standards of beauty, standards of the cinema). Just as 
Qiwu’s black hair has the mysterious power to turn blonde, so the Hong 
Kong Chinese possesses their own innate attractiveness and ability. 

Like the story of Chi-Ming, the story of Qiwu also utilizes the 
undercrank/step-printing motif. One shot in particular, when Qiwu realizes 
that he’s in love with Charlie, is the most lyrical in the film. We see Qiwu and 
Charlie in monochrome as they sit at a table behind (what we assume to be) a 
restaurant window. Charlie stares off into space, her thoughts an enigma. 
Qiwu hovers next to her, taking in her presence, barely daring to touch her. A 
blurry, indistinct mass of people seems to stampede in the background. Rain 
pelts the window from outside, and a languorous blues tune smolders from 
the soundtrack. Without cutting, this single take occupies the screen for two 
and a half minutes. This is a considerable amount of time for a single, 
relatively static scene with no on-screen dialogue, but the shot is never 
boring. The frame creates internal tension between Qiwu’s slow, almost 
ethereal movements and the maddening rush of bodies behind him. The 



bleary streaks of rain ebb and flow across the figures, creating pulsating 
rivulets of haziness and clarity. “They say women are made of water,” says 
Qiwu to himself. “So are some men.” This amazing image shows Charlie’s 
effect on Qiwu: by loving her, he absorbs her liquescent spirit, and it floods 
the entire frame. More than any other image in Wong’s canon, this shot 
magnificently envisions the rapture of human connection. 

The step-printing appears again in the final shot. For unknown reasons, 

Qiwu has just been beaten up in a restaurant. Quickly recovering, his voice¬ 
over paraphrases his opening lines in Fallen Angels and those of the other 
He Qiwu in Chungking Express: “We rub shoulders with many people 
everyday. Some may become close friends or confidants. That’s why I’m 
always optimistic. Sometimes it hurts. Not to worry—I try to stay happy.” 
Qiwu sees the Agent, his neighbor, at the restaurant. He finds her “alluring,” 
although he knows that they’re not each other’s type; they’re not destined to 
be together. The lonely Agent asks for a ride home on Qiwu’s motorcycle. The 
step-printing kicks in as the two speed through the Cross-Harbor Tunnel 
from Hong Kong Island to Kowloon. Obviously still recovering from Chi- 
Ming’s death, the Agent’s weary face is extended in time as she rides behind 
Qiwu on his bike, her head on his shoulder. She says to herself: “I haven’t 
ridden pillion in a long time, nor have I been this close to a man in ages. The 
road home isn’t very long, and I know I’ll be getting off soon. But at this 
moment, I’m feeling such lovely warmth.” Following a waft of smoke from 
Qiwu’s cigarette, the camera tilts up as the ceiling of the tunnel gives way to 
the Tsimshatsui skyline, its towers seeming to touch the sky. This final, 
fleeting image—with its buildings pointing heavenward—hints at something 
larger than the two characters, something connected to the “lovely warmth” 
the Agent feels. The spiritual connotations of the last shot add to the spiritual 
connotations of the film’s English title, Fallen Angels, 26 and this encourages 
the viewer to look back on the relationships between the characters in light of 
the inner fulfillment that they do or do not provide. 

The relationships in the film, however, are marked by very little “warmth.” 
The most meaningful emotional connections in Fallen Angels are Qiwu’s new 
appreciation for his Father, once the older man dies, and a Japanese 
restaurant owner’s love for his absent family. As in Chungking Express and 
Ashes of Time, Wong presents the romantic possibilities between his 
characters as highly flawed: given their obsessiveness and self-centeredness, 
they seem to be looking for partners who would only affirm their solipsism, 
not challenge it. It’s easy to believe that any attempt at romance between the 
men and the women would only run aground on their narcissism. By filming 
their stories in such a distancing manner, Wong seems critical of these 
relationships, and they become difficult to root for. The director suggests 
that he wants his characters to discover something more fulfilling, a sense of 
genuine connection and intimate understanding. And seeking one’s identity 
in relation to others touches directly on the idea of the nation. 
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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


Happy Together 



Wong clearly links romantic love and national identity in his last pre-hand¬ 
over film, the ironically titled Happy Together, a fragmented story of two 
gay men from Hong Kong—Lai Yiu-Fai (Tony Leung) and Ho Po-Wing 
(Leslie Cheung)—who take their troubled relationship to Argentina. The 
episodic narrative seems to ramble without a clear sense of direction, but a 
closer look reveals a discernable logic. In an effort to renew their endangered 
romance, Yiu-Fai and Po-Wing leave Hong Kong and begin the film in 
Argentina. They plan a romantic trip to the Iguazu Falls but lose their way. 
The temperamental Po-Wing impulsively breaks up with Yiu-Fai, and the 
two begin scraping out separate existences in Buenos Aires. Po-Wing 
appears to make his living as a gay gigolo, and when he turns up battered at 
Yiu-Fai’s apartment, his former lover takes him in. No longer sleeping 
together, the two resume their tempestuous relationship, punctuating their 
vociferous bickering with moments of serene tenderness. However, Yiu-Fai 
grows jealous of Po-Wing, who gets restless being cooped up in the flat. 
When Yiu-Fai strikes up a platonic but deeply felt friendship with Chang 
(Chang Chen), a young Taiwanese man at work, Po-Wing leaves him. Only 
when he comes to terms with himself and his relationships to others does 
Yiu-Fai feel ready to return to Hong Kong. 



By transplanting two Hong Kong characters into an incongruous Latin 
American setting on the eve of the hand-over, Wong puts problems of 
nationalism in the forefront. This is, after all, the story of two people who 
feel the need to leave their homeland in order to “start over” with each other. 
Wong observes this relationship even more dispassionately than those of his 
other films: by focusing on a dysfunctional same-sex romance, the director 
estranges heterosexual identification and advises the viewer to be critical of 
the characters’ rapport.2y Doyle’s eye-arresting camerawork aids in 
distancing the audience from the characters with its ostentatious use of 
harsh lighting, saturated colors intercut with black & white, non-naturalistic 
color filters, wide-angle lenses, and varying camera speeds. Colluding with 
Wong’s disjointed storyline, Doyle’s cinematography deliberately disavows a 
cohesive visual field, and this undermines a solid sense of setting. The visual 
strategy reinforces the film’s narrative concerns, however, because Happy 
Together questions nationalism by problematizing the very concept of place. 


The issue of nationalism is introduced in the very first shot: a close-up shows 
anonymous fingers (presumably those of an Argentine immigration officer) 
flipping through Yiu-Fai’s and Po-Wing’s passports. The photographs of 
their distinctly Asian faces are glimpsed inside. The fingers then point to the 
lines that read “British national (overseas)” before stamping them with an 








immigration seal bearing a prominent date (12 May 1995). Afterwards comes 
the film’s main title, “Happy Together,” followed by a shot of Po-Wing next 
to a night table. On the table (among some garbage) are a lamp of Iguazu 
Falls and some pictures of Po-Wing and Yiu-Fai together. From the outset, 
Wong stresses the issue and problem of nationality. The passport is a 
supreme signifier of both nationalism and personal identity. Wong literally 
underlines these issues by having the officer’s finger point out the 
document’s claim that these two Asian men are “British nationals].” And the 
date on the stamp (like the expiry dates on Chungking Express’ pineapple 
tins) indirectly hints at the countdown to the hand-over. In the context of 
1997, the year of Happy Together’s release, the question is implicit: To what 
extent are Yiu-Fai and Po-Wing “British nationals”? 

In the next scene, the problem of nationalism segues into the problem of 
relationships. The juxtaposition of the painted Iguazu Falls lamp and the 
photos of the two lovers link their relationship to the waterfalls—or at least 
to a mediated image of the actual geographic location. Lying in a shabby bed 
in a shabby room, Po-Wing tells Yiu-Fai that they could “start over.” Until 
now, all the images have been in color. But the film cuts to black & white 
when Yiu-Fai gets into bed with Po-Wing and the two men renew their 
relationship with vigorous lovemaking. We hear Yiu-Fai’s voice-over say that 
he and Po-Wing have broken up many times but get back together every time 
Po-Wing wants to “start over.” As the two men “start over,” the film itself 
seems to “start over” by going back to the monochromatic origins of the 
moving image. The sex between the two men plays as an alternate act of 
conception—a renewal of the relationship, of the film, of cinema itself. 

The importance of the Iguazu Falls lamp becomes clearer in the next 
sequence. Yiu-Fai and Po-Wing drive aimlessly around Argentina’s rural 
highways. The flat landscapes stretch out in endless monotony. Yiu-Fai’s 
voice-over tells us that after Po-Wing bought the lamp, the couple decided to 
visit Iguazu Falls. “We wanted to go home after it,” Yiu-Fai says, “but we lost 
our way.” The two men quarrel, and we can see how stormy their romance is. 
As Yiu-Fai studies a map on the hood of their beaten-up car, Po-Wing 
angrily walks away. “I never did find out where we were that day,” the voice¬ 
over admits. In a long shot—against a vast, nondescript, Antonioni-like 
setting—Yiu-Fai tries to coax Po-Wing back, but the two split up, ending 
their relationship (again). A large truck passes by, ruffling the map on the 
car. After a quick close-up of a sad, frustrated Yiu-Fai, the film cuts from 
black & white to a helicopter shot in color of the sought-after waterfall. 
Lingering on the screen for a minute and a half, the shot is lyrical and 
ethereal. A slow, haunting Argentine song drifts from the soundtrack. We 
gradually realize that what we are seeing is not so much Iguazu Falls (though 
that is indeed the image on the film) but Yiu-Fai’s mindscreen: his idealized 
fantasy of his and Po-Wing’s dream destination—and an idealized signifier of 
the relationship itself (cf. Stokes and Hoover, 276). After this shot, the film 




returns to black & white, chronicling Yiu-Fai’s lonely life as a doorman for a 
Buenos Aires tango bar. 



Already, Happy Together has established its most crucial concerns: love, 
nationalism, geography, and the intermingling of the three. By leaving their 
homeland, Yiu-Fai and Po-Wing’s dissatisfaction with their romance 
bespeaks a dissatisfaction with their national identity. But their passports 
instantly call attention to the disparity between their homeland, Hong Kong, 
and their official standing as “British nationals.” Apparently, Yiu-Fai 
imagines that upon reaching Iguazu Falls, the two lovers will reconcile their 
problems. But more than a romantic vacation will be needed to calm this 
stormy relationship because the two men have incompatible personalities: 
the brash, boyish Po-Wing is always looking for excitement, while the more 
sensible but somewhat uptight Yiu-Fai seeks security. Po-Wing expects 
others to do things for him and acts in a passive-aggressive manner to get his 
way. Yiu-Fai grudgingly obliges him but breaks under the strain when his 
good deeds are taken for granted. 

This imperfect relationship reaches its most suitable arrangement when the 
battered Po-Wing convalesces at Yiu-Fai’s cozy apartment. There, Po-Wing 
acts the part of the needy, demanding child, and Yiu-Fai indulges him like an 
attendant parent. Even when Yiu-Fai comes down with a fever, Po-Wing 
convinces him to get out of bed and cook a meal for them both. Later in the 
film, Yiu-Fai reflects that this time was their “happiest together.” As if to 
underscore this sentiment, the cinematography returns to color when the 
two men are reunited and Po-Wing again asks if they can “start over.” But 
even in this relatively amicable arrangement, the two still quarrel. Yiu-Fai 
now wants their relationship to be non-sexual, but Po-Wing keeps contriving 
for them to sleep together. When he is well enough to go outside the 
apartment, Po-Wing vanishes for hours at a time, so Yiu-Fai encourages him 
to stay inside (buying an entire carton of cigarettes, so he won’t have to go 
out for a pack). This leads to more tension. Yiu-Fai tries to maintain Po- 
Wing’s dependence on him—which also suggests Yiu-Fai’s dependence on 
Po-Wing. In short, the love relationship in Happy Together is in a constant 
state of negotiation. 

The film uses “place” as an indicator of the couple’s relationship. The 
emptiness of the monochromatic Argentine landscape early in the movie 
signals the emptiness of the two men’s ability to communicate, as the 
colorful image of the bountiful, overflowing waterfall promises Yiu-Fai a 
happier union with his lover. Also, the uncertainty of the relationship is 
marked by the uncertainty of the setting. In contrast to dominant cinema, 
Wong and Doyle don’t give us a clear establishing shot to anchor the 
environment. Instead, the locations are nondescript (the anonymous room, 


the indistinct highway, the near-abstract waterfall), as though they could 
exist anywhere. Doyle’s hand-held photography, wide-angle lenses, and 
frequent close-ups further inhibit a clear sense of setting. These visuals 
mirror Yiu-Fai’s loneliness and confusion. For example, when Po-Wing calls 
Yiu-Fai and asks to see him, the black & white cuts to quick, barely 
intelligible color shots of the city, which only add to our disorientation. 
However, after the end of the black & white segment, when Po-Wing comes 
to live with Yiu-Fai, the film displays its first extended long shot of a 
distinctive landscape: a time-lapse image of bustling downtown Buenos 
Aires. This is as close to an “establishing” shot as we get. The comfort of this 
traditional filmic device echoes Yiu-Fai’s newfound comfort in being back 
together with Po-Wing, and Yiu-Fai now works as a doorman with fresh 
energy and contentment. 

All along, Yiu-Fai has invested the places he inhabits and imagines with a 
value seen in terms of his relationship with Po-Wing. For him, places seem 
to possess intrinsic meaning and power. This is particularly noticeable in his 
arranging the apartment as an exclusive “home” for himself and Po-Wing, 
and in his coveting of the Iguazu lamp, which he sees as an emblem of their 
love. But at the same time, Wong hints that such an investment is illusory. 
When the two lovers set out for the falls, they get lost, which suggests that 
their “destination” isn’t geographical and therefore doesn’t really exist. The 
flimsiness of their map as the truck rushes by implies the flimsiness of their 
hopes to repair their relationship. And since the map is not “geography” 
itself but merely a representation of geography, the image calls into question 
all constructs of place and the investments we make in them. Like the map, 
the Iguazu lamp is another representation of geography. As an image of an 
unseen place which Yiu-Fai idealizes as a stand-in for his affair with Po- 
Wing, the lamp is merely a fetish of a fetish. Gradually, Happy Together’s 
insinuation becomes comprehensible: place has no intrinsic meaning, only 
the meanings we give it. 

This idea has profound implications for the concept of the nation. After all, 
nations are closely associated with geographical locations and boundaries, 
and appeals to nationalism have frequently called upon a people’s emotional 
attachments to localities, real or imagined. (Remember the Alamo?) How 
can one have a “homeland” without the land? By questioning and 
problematizing emotional investments in “place,” Happy Together implicitly 
questions and problematizes the very concept of nation, and with it, national 
identity. Although the gay couple obviously does not allegorize Hong Kong’s 
relation to mainland China, 28 their constant state of negotiation dramatizes 
the difficulties and uncertainties of interpersonal affiliation on a 
microcosmic level. 

Appropriately, it’s a crisis of nationality that finally breaks up Yiu-Fai and 
Po-Wing for good. As Po-Wing recuperates in the flat, Yiu-Fai swipes his 
passport to prevent him from leaving. Once he’s fully recovered, Po-Wing 
demands the document back, and Yiu-Fai refuses to turn it over. Of all the 
scenes in the film, the editing in this moment is the most fragmentary and 
disorienting: the uncertainty of the cinematic space reflects both the 
uncertainty of Po-Wing’s national standing and Yiu-Fai’s uneasiness over the 


possibility of losing his lover. Furthermore, Yiu-Fai’s refusal raises the issue 
of one individual holding power over another by withholding the conferral of 
national identity. And Po-Wing’s later search for his elusive passport 
suggests the elusiveness of nationality itself. Finally, the two men come to 
blows, and Po-Wing storms out of the apartment and out of the relationship, 
leaving Yiu-Fai depressed. 

Yiu-Fai is helped out of his depression by Chang when the two men strike up 
a friendship at the Chinese restaurant where they work (Yiu-Fai having quit 
his doorman job). Although the film presents Chang as sexually ambiguous 
(he turns down a Chinese woman who asks him out), his relationship with 
Yiu-Fai never becomes overtly sexual, and Yiu-Fai doesn’t even come out to 
him. Indeed, it isn’t entirely clear what draws these two men together, except 
perhaps a shared sense of exile and a need for mutual compassion. 
Nevertheless, Chang first helps Yiu-Fai out of his funk by challenging his 
fethishization of Iguazu Falls. Chang tells Yiu-Fai that the falls are fun, even 
though he’s never been there. “Haven’t been there is fun,” read the subtitles. 
Chang distinguishes a feeling held for a place from the geographical location 
itself. He expresses a desire to travel to Ushuaia, a desolate region of 
Argentina nicknamed “the end of the world,” suggesting the end of “place.” 
Later, at a bar, Chang impresses Yiu-Fai with his talent for hearing sounds at 
a distance, a talent he acquired from having poor eyesight as a child. “You 
know, I think ears are more important than eyes,” Chang tells Yiu-Fai. “You 
‘see’ better with your ears.” At first, it seems strange that a character in such 
a visual—and beautifully shot—film would, without irony, value hearing over 
sight. However, Chang’s words (like Doyle’s cinematography) invite us to re¬ 
evaluate our senses and take stock of what they tell us. The point of this 
otherwise uneventful and inconclusive scene seems to be that overcoming 
our attachment to things of misplaced importance begins with altering our 
perception. 

After spending a few more humdrum but peaceful moments with Chang, 
Yiu-Fai gradually emerges from his depression. One cathartic event comes 
when Chang offers to record Yiu-Fai’s troubles on a cassette recorder so that 
they can be exorcised when Chang plays back the tape in Ushuaia. Chang 
steps away, and Yiu-Fai merely weeps into the tape recorder. After Chang 
leaves for Ushuaia, Yiu-Fai regains a sense of contentment, only this time, he 
seems to be satisfied with himself, not investing all of his self-esteem in his 
relationship with someone else. At this point in the film, the time-lapse 
“establishing” shot of downtown Buenos Aires returns, again marking Yiu- 
Fai’s return to solace and contentment. Yiu-Fai agrees to return Po-Wing’s 
passport to him, but he leaves for Iguazu before seeing his former lover 
again. Now abandoned and dejected, Po-Wing goes to live in Yiu-Fai’s empty 
apartment. Unable to move forward with his own life, it is now Po-Wing who 
keeps up the flat and fetishizes the Iguazu lamp while he woefully waits for 
Yiu-Fai’s return—which never comes. 

At last, Yiu-Fai visits Iguazu Falls. Drenched by its spray, he says to himself: 
“I finally reached Iguazu. Suddenly, I think of Ho Po-Wing. I feel very sad. I 
believe there should be two of us standing here.” Despite his sadness, Yiu-Fai 
now realizes that the falls were secondary to his relationship; they weren’t 



what he was really seeking. The film cuts to a second helicopter shot of the 
ethereal waterfall, which is virtually identical to the earlier one reflecting 
Yiu-Fai’s mindscreen. However, Wong has now contextualized this image of 
the falls as a geographic space, rather than as an idealized stand-in for a 
relationship that seemed doomed from the start. The falls are no longer 
fetishized, so we can absorb their image free from Yiu-Fai’s emotional 
investment in them. Although this shot of the falls is almost exactly the same 
as the earlier one, its effect is noticeably different. 

Noting that the year is now 1997, Chang makes it to Ushuaia, “the end of the 
world,” and in another helicopter shot, the camera endlessly circles around 
the vast, barren-looking landscape, a mountainous cousin to the empty, flat 
highways of the film’s beginning. By playing the recording of Yiu-Fai’s 
crying, Chang is able to “leave” his friend’s sadness at the end of the world, 
and by coming to terms with his emotions for his family, Chang feels happy 
himself. Although this setting is a source of solace, the camera never shows 
us a comprehensive vista of the mountains: our view keeps shifting. Once 
again, our sense of place is unstable and uncertain. However, where the 
film’s visual freneticism was earlier associated with Yiu-Fai’s loneliness and 
uncertainty, it’s now associated with more positive feelings. This “end of the 
world” scene is soon followed by Yiu-Fai stopping over in Taiwan on his way 
back to Hong Kong. The first image is of a T.V. news report announcing the 
death of Deng Xiaoping, Wong’s most direct acknowledgement of the 1997 
issue. So, Happy Together follows “the end of the world [in/as geography]” 
and the leaving of sadness with the death of an authoritarian political figure. 
However, Yiu-Fai ignores the T.V. report and doesn’t seem affected by it. 

Although the news of Deng’s death is played as brief and inconsequential, it 
nevertheless comes as a momentous event in the film, a political intrusion 
into Yiu-Fai’s insular self-obsession, and perhaps an awakening out of his 
solipsistic introspection and into a greater engagement with the world (he 
sees the report while waking up—late in the day— from a long sleep). But 
this only comes after the film’s relentless troubling of the concept of “place” 
and the character’s letting-go of his disempowering associations with various 
localities. 

To be sure, relationships still have meaning: before going back to Hong 
Kong, Yiu-Fai visits the outdoor food stall run by Chang’s parents. As he 
leaves, Yiu-Fai steals a snapshot of Chang in Ushuaia from them. He says to 
himself: “I don’t know when I’ll see Chang again. What I know is, if I want 
to, I know where I can find him.” Yiu-Fai is still collecting fetishes, but his 
attitude towards place has changed: it’s no longer obsessive. Happy 
Together's closing images are undercranked shots of Taipei at night. Riding 
on an elevated train, Yiu-Fai looks content as he listens to a cover version of 
the Turtles’ song, “Happy Together.” Ironically, Yiu-Fai finally looks happy 
to be by himself. The final shot displays the track of the train as it moves 
forward—an image of advancement and possibility. After having “lost [his] 
way” at the beginning of the film (with his ill-advised relationship to Po- 
Wing and his over-investment in the concept of “place”), Yiu-Fai has now 
found himself and therefore can “go home.”29 However, we never see him 
get back to Hong Kong. In fact, the only images we see of the colony are in 


the middle of the movie: street scenes filmed upside-down and presented as 
another of Yiu-Fai’s mindscreens. Yiu-Fai is now poised to bring his new 
perception of “place”—and with it, nationality—back with him to Flong Kong. 
How this might transform the settlement has yet to be imagined, yet to be 
envisioned, yet to come alive. 
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Conclusion: Romancing Perception 



Wong Kar-Wai’s signature 
emphasis on architectural 
surface —Fallen Angels. 



Most of the film has the 
actors in close proximity to 
the camera’s fisheye wide- 
angle lens —Fallen Angels. 


As one of the few directors of “art” films to work consistently in Hong Kong, 
Wong’s denial of dominant expectations inspires his audience to look beyond 
the limits of dominant cinema. Wong thwarts expectation on the visual level 
through his use of the undercrank/step-printing strategy. This visual motif 
works effectively in two ways. First, it robs any momentous “action” scenes of 
their cathartic energy. This estranges the viewer from these scenes and 
encourages one to contemplate the futility of violence as a solution to life’s 
problems, as it is so dynamically depicted in so many action films. So, the 
step-printing helps to undermine the ideological —and by extension, the 
national—foundations of genre. Second, where dominant cinema treats time 
as a constant drag on viewers’ attention span, Wong uses step-printing in his 
films’ quieter moments to allow viewers to regard the passage of time as an 
elastic continuum filled with myriad perceptual possibilities. As it de- 
spectacularizes the spectacle, the step-printing discovers the extraordinary in 
the everyday. 

Wong’s characters who are trapped, doomed, unable to change are marked 
by their dependence on generic conventions. This is especially true for 
Ouyang Feng, who is confined by the homicidal demands of the xvuxia pian 
in Ashes of Time, and Chi-Ming, who is confined by the conventions of 
“heroic bloodshed” in Fallen Angels. For Wong, the proscriptions of genre 
cinema entail a deadening of the senses, which precludes personal and social 
transformation. By contrast, the characters who show the greatest aptitude 
for survival resist generic expectations: Faye and 633 in Chungking Express, 
the two He Qiwus. And his character who makes the greatest personal 
transformation is Yiu-Fai, the protagonist of Happy Together, Wong’s least 
generic film. Although these characters touch upon the genre-driven 
demands of romance (such as the happy ending), they thwart those demands 
and move on. 

By focusing so many of his movies on unrequited love, Wong instantly poses 
problems regarding each character’s sense of self. In the films, individuality 
at one level is affirmed by Wong’s trademark use of voice-over, which 
privileges individual consciousness and psychology. The films also affirm 
individualism by glossing over the finer points of the plot lines. In 
Chungking Express, for example, we never learn exactly how the Smuggler’s 
killing of the Contact solves her problems. (Since she doesn’t get her money 
or the drugs back, isn’t she still in trouble with her unseen employers?) This 
strategy shifts the story’s emphasis away from the mechanics of plot and 
focuses it, instead, upon the agency of the individual. In this way, Wong 
elevates individualism over narrative causality. His films fit firmly into the 








Black and white images, 
low-key lighting, underworld 
ambiance, and ubiquitous 
cigarette smoke all evoke 
film noir. Combined with the 
contorted composition, 
these elements show 
Wong’s self-reflexive 
mastery of film history and 
form —Fallen Angels. 



For Wong, genre typage 
sets up characters with 
deadened senses and no 
personal or social 
transformation. Some 
characters resist such 
typage, such as Faye and 
633 in Chungking Express. 


tradition of an individual-centered liberal humanism. Such an affirmation of 
individuality stands in quiet defiance to a China still haunted by the 
totalitarian legacies of the Cultural Revolution (1966-76) and Tiananmen 
Square. 

At the same time, however, his characters’ state of romantic unfulfillment at 
the end of the narratives—a state of physical and psychological 
“incompleteness” in relation to others—intimates the limits of individualism: 
an insular life cut off from others is ultimately self-destructive. This is 
particularly true for those, such as Ouyang Feng in Ashes of Time and Chi- 
Ming in Fallen Angels, who cling to dubious identities that necessitate their 
emotional removal from others, identities designated by generic conventions. 
But it is also true for someone like Po-Wing in Happy Together, who 
ultimately clings to an ill-fated—and therefore illusory—romantic 
relationship to rationalize his selfish behavior. 

In all his films, Wong suggests that his characters still have more growing to 
do: they will need to see beyond their own insular concerns and obsessions 
before they may tap into a more fulfilling sense of connection. One tool that 
Wong gives his characters for realizing this is memory. Holding others in 
one’s thoughts intervenes in the onrush of time (and its associations with the 
countdown to authoritarian control), as it promises the possibility of future 
human connection, and with it, a capacity for individual growth. “If 
memories could be canned,” says Qiwu to himself in Chungking Express, 
fondly recalling the Smuggler, “would they also have expiry dates? If so, I 
hope they last for centuries.” Qiwu’s memory of the Smuggler helps him to 
move on with his life. In Ashes of Time, Ouyang Feng clings to the memory of 
his beloved as his last hope for intimate contact and redemption. But when 
he hears of her death, he drinks a magic wine to help him forget and thereby 
continue his self-destructive identity as a swordsman. 

So, Wong portrays his characters as unfixed and still evolving: like the new 
Hong Kong at the end of Happy Together, their ideal relationships have yet 
to be envisioned. Romance is only one form of human connection, albeit a 
very important one, and Wong’s films seem to search for a discourse of 
human bonding beyond the false finality of the romantic “happy ending” —at 
least as far as it is traditionally depicted in dominant cinema. Dominant 
preconceptions of romantic love must be overcome, the films seem to say, 
before true human connection can be achieved. By refusing to give his films 
happily-ever-after endings, Wong encourages his characters— and his 
audience—to re-think their individual identities and thus become better 
equipped to seek out more satisfying relationships in both the personal and 
interpersonal realms. So, although unrequited love acts as a motivating issue 
throughout his canon, Wong appears to be as critical of romance movies as 
he is of action films. But in no way is Wong advocating the condescending 
concept of romantic love as it was primarily portrayed in mainland Chinese 
cinema from the 1950s to 1970s: as a flawed force best channeled into 
something more “ennobling,” such as militant struggle or unquestioning 



devotion to the Communist Party .30 

Moreover, the very concepts of the “individual” and “society” become 
politically charged in the context of Hong Kong. There, the status of the 
individual has been largely defined by British colonial law and economic 
practices (the individual as capitalist consumer), in marked contrast to the 
group-oriented social order of traditional Chinese culture. Also in Hong 
Kong, as Teo has mentioned, an identity beyond individuality often implies 
identifying with the people of the Chinese mainland (though not necessarily 
with the dictatorial Chinese government), and this entails freedom from a 
colonial identity. In its search for a sense of self beyond the individual, 
romantic love becomes inextricably bound to issues of national/cultural 
identity, particularly in Hong Kong. 

So, by problematizing romantic relationships, Wong problematizes the 
concept of the nation on a microcosmic level. In order for a post-1997 
“national” identity to emerge in Hong Kong, individuals will need to relate to 
each other and to the larger society in new ways. Moreover, new concepts of 
“nationalism” (whether particular to Hong Kong or extended to “China” as a 
whole, perhaps also comprising Taiwan and the Chinese diaspora) cannot be 
rooted in either mythologized acts of violence (as reified by generic martial- 
arts and “heroic bloodshed” movies) or an idealized attachment to “place,” 
which is merely an illusory fetish. As personified by the gay couple in Happy 
Together, concepts and enactments of nationalism require negotiation and 
experimentation. So, the very idea of the “nation” must be re-thought from 
the ground up—including the ground itself. 

Rowley describes the disorientation of Wong’s images as reflecting the 
“chaos of postmodernism,” and his characters’ use of space acts as 
“resistance” against such confusion: “His visual style suggests the accelerated 
pace of life that reigns under the advanced capitalism found in Hong Kong...” 
(1, 3). However, the “chaos”—the frenetic energy—of Wong’s imagery is the 
most invigorating aspect of his films. As confusing as they sometime are, it’s 
difficult to associate these enlivening visuals with a concept as pejorative as 
“chaos.” Even though the disorienting use of imagery and space in Happy 
Together, for example, is often associated with Yiu-Fai’s loneliness and 
distress, the film ultimately suggests that this character must go through 
such a shaking-up of his senses before he can see past his disempowering 
romantic relationship with Po-Wing and move on to a more satisfying 
perception of himself. Indeed, the least “chaotic” moment in Happy 
Together is the relatively staid “establishing” shot of Buenos Aires that 
punctuates Yiu-Fai’s illusory contentment when he’s reunited with Po-Wing: 
the dissipation of visual freneticism, in this case, marks the retrenchment of 
the personal issues that Yiu-Fai needs to overcome. Once he does overcome 
them, among the first images he sees is an event of political change (Deng’s 
death). So, perceptual transformation carries with it the promise of political 
transformation—however subtle or delayed such change might be. More than 
“postmodern” space, Wong’s visuals portend post-colonial space. 

Granted, “post-colonial” space in Wong’s films (and the post-colonial 
identity it implies) is caught up in the postmodern predicament. 


Furthermore, it utilizes strategies and aesthetics distinct from the militancy 
and primitivism of Third Cinema (arguably manifestations of “high 
modernism”), 31 which is perhaps unavoidable given Hong Kong’s status as a 
“developed” economy. However, Wong’s vision resists the paralytic 
positioning of the contemporary subject in the face of postmodernism’s 
omnipresence, and its simultaneous concealment and reinforcement of 
global capitalism, as theorized by Fredric Jameson. Indeed, Jameson’s 
recommendation for resisting postmodernism could describe the actions of 
Wong’s most optimistic, most persevering characters: 

Disalienation in the traditional city...involves the practical reconquest 
of a sense of place, and the construction or reconstruction of an 
articulated ensemble which can be retained in memory and which the 
individual subject can map and remap along the moments of mobile, 
alternative trajectories^ 

Intriguingly, Jameson names his resistant aesthetic “cognitive mapping,” 
which borrows from, but theoretically goes beyond, the strategies of 
traditional cartography. This returns us to the brief image of the truck-tossed 
map in Happy Together. While Wong has probably never read Jameson (or 
even heard of him), his films also recognize the relative insubstantiality of 
maps as signifiers of place and, in doing so, intimate a need for a new 
geography and new directions. 

Wong’s visual style opens up the vicissitudes of spatial/temporal perception. 
Time and space are not merely empty stages upon which something must 
“happen,” but vibrant dimensions with their own powerful dynamics. 
Perhaps in perceiving space and time in a new way, the viewer may wonder 
how best to inhabit them. Wong’s disruption of cinematic expectations 
implies that a new sense of being—on the levels of individuality, collectivity, 
and nationhood—must begin with a reassessment of perception itself. The 
cinema, then, becomes a means to expand the way the senses absorb and 
comprehend the world around us. Once this begins, we can all— as Wong 
urges his characters to do—change for the better. 
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The Clandestine Nation. 

Indigenism and national subjects of 
Bolivia in the films of Jorge Sanjines 

by Leonardo Garcia-Pabon 

translated from the Spanish by Maura Furfey 

In a speech delivered on receiving honors from the mayor of Cochabamba 
in 1991 (July 19), Jorge Sanjines (1936-) emphasized contemporary 
Bolivian society’s strong racist and discriminatory traits. The speech 
should not have surprised any who knew his cinematographic work, which 
is essentially political and also the most serious in Latin America in 
approaching indigenous Andean cultures. New in his speech was a slight 
allusion to class struggle in describing the Bolivian situation (clearly times 
have changed) and a vocabulary referring almost exclusively to a nation’s 
construction rather than revolution. Sanjines spoke as follows: 

Far off is the construction of an organic nation, without 
discrimination, racially and socially integrated, in which all the 
people participate in the mechanisms that generate decisions; 
this would be a society that watches out for everyone without 
emotion, furnishes justice and protection to everyone, and 
prides itself in each person and may not be ashamed of anyone. 
Certainly that nation is still distant.! 


Sanjines’ speech, denouncing racism in Bolivia, essentially calls its 
listeners to reflect on what it is to be Bolivian or who is Bolivian. This 
question always seems tedious and disturbing within a society where every 
effort of the dominant classes to forge a “civilized” nation rests on 
contempt for the indigenous. 2 This preoccupation for what and who is 
Bolivian in the framework of Bolivia’s racial and cultural conflicts 
comprises the essence of Sanjines’ film, The Clandestine Nation (La 
nacion clandestina, 1989). However, the movie has a much more 
complicated narrative than simply denouncing racial, social, and economic 
injustices. 


Sanjines’ film-production up to The Flags of Dawn (Las banderas del 
amanecer, 1984) ended what the critic Carlos D. Mesa called the 
filmmaker’s stage of political radicalization, a stage that started with The 
Courage of the People {El coraje del pueblo, 1971). Unlike that film, The 
Clandestine Nation returns to certain characteristics of And So It Is 
{Ukamau, 1966) and Blood of the Condor {Yawar Mallku, 1969). Notable 














Ukamau (1969) - Sanjines’ 
first feature film, which 
shows the struggle between 
Indians, mestizos, and 
landowners in the Bolivian 
highlands. 



The Courage of the People 
(1971) reconstructed 
the1967 historical events 


shifts here include the reappearance of the individual protagonist in place 
of a collective one; the abandonment of the techniques of Brechtian 
distancing, in which the presence of a narrator sets the stage for the events, 
as in The Principal Enemy (El enemigo principal, 1973) and Get Out 
(Fuera de aqui, 1977); and the use of documentary techniques as in The 
Flags of Dawn. 3 These changes imply the coming together of the two 
stages of Sanjines’ work, those from before and after The Courage of the 
People. 

Although Sanjines’ cited lecture is distinct in his tone to his own previous 
declarations — for example, those in his book Teoria y practica de UN cine 
junto al pueblo — his intellectual and aesthetic position is still as political 
and committed to socially marginalized groups’ interests. In The 
Clandestine Nation, Sanjines displaces the narrative tension previously 
dealing with the external conflict between indigenous community and state 
power (including US imperialism) toward delineating the effects such 
conflict provokes inside the indigenous subject. In other words, 
denouncing the “principal enemy” has not dropped from Sanjines’ political 
scene, but The Clandestine Nation now analyzes and reveals that enemy as 
shaping individual behaviors. Likewise in aesthetic terms, the director’s 
abandoning certain techniques does not mean his abandoning his basic 
postulate: a “cinema of the people.” On the contrary, Sanjines still searches 
for ways to use a cinema whose language has as its base an “integral- 
sequence-shot” — the basic concept of Sanjines’ aesthetics — which permits 
him to reflect indigenous cultures’ visual perception and world view. 

The Clandestine Nation, therefore, introduces new elements that indicate 
Sanjines’ films’ political evolution and aesthetic maturity. In this sense, the 
film notably proposes the indigenous community/state relation in different 
terms. To do that, the film adopts as a protagonist a character doubly- 
marginalized — as much by his culture of origin as by an urban westernized 
world. 

Tradition and rupture of literary indigenism 

One can better appreciate the importance of The Clandestine Nation in 
Sanjines’ cinematic development in the light of how literary indigenism has 
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distancing, and political 
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evolved in the Andean geographical and cultural area. On the surface, 
Sanjines’ film-work seems to have few Latin American aesthetic 
antecedents. Critics have mostly discussed the aesthetic influence of Italian 
neorealism (Hess) and the political influence of Marxism (Gumucio 
Dagron; Carlos D. Mesa). And few other filmmakers have profoundly tried 
to approach the indigenous world. Yet there is an underlying intertextual 
referent of Sanjines’ work: indigenist literature. There are striking 
parallelisms between indigenist literary works and Sanjines’ movies. 

In this light, Sanjines’ first two feature films, And So It Is and Blood of the 
Condor, develop themes and have points of view consonant with the 
indigenism of Alcides Arguedas and of Jorge Icaza in Huasipungo (1934). 
Especially And So It Is, which narrates the rape and death of an indigenous 
woman at the hands of a mestizo in a community on the banks of the Lake 
Titikaka, has a strong resemblance to Alcides Arguedas’ Raza de hronce 
(t 945 )> a novel that also narrates the rape and assassination of an Indian 
woman in a location close to the same lake. From an ideological 
perspective, both works portray the indigenous people as the victims of 
abuses by whites and mestizos. Both continue to utilize the colonial 
metaphor of rape, in which the Indian woman symbolizes the violent 
exploitation of America and its native cultures. Also, both the literary text 
and the film resolve the conflict by depicting isolated acts of revenge, which 
neither bind themselves to the historic origins of social conflict nor open 
the doors to possible social and/or political solutions. 

Perhaps A. Arguedas had a better perception of the historical roots of these 
conflicts. For example, in Raza de bronce the rape is perpetrated by white 
landowners, which more clearly indicates the “principal enemy,” while in 
the movie, the rape is carried out by a mestizo, who only serves the 
landholders’ power. Also, in the literary text the Indians get revenge 
through a community revolt, the level of which reflects social and historic 
tension, while Sanjines places the revenge at the level of the individual in 
an incident without many social connotations. 

However, Sanjines does not repeat A. Arguedas ideologically.4 Luis 
Espinal, for example, writes, 

The final fight, with the isolated men in the middle of the 
Andean high plateau (Altiplano), is a symbol of class struggle. 

That is the underlying reason why the movie also emphasizes 
the parallelism between the act of stealing his wife and the act 
of stealing the fruit of his labor; the rapist and the exploiter are 
the same person (316). 

Although to make the mestizo the representative of a class relies on an 
inexact generalization,5_Espinal’s criticism aptly notes that Sanjines raises 
the implicit idea that economic exploitation is the cause of violence against 
the Indians; this is better than pretending, as A. Arguedas suggests, that a 
bad patron causes the violence and that a change in the exploiter’s 
personality would change the Indian’s condition. For the same reason, the 
assertion of some critics (Gumucio Dagron 227; Carlos D. Mesa 85) that 
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And So It Is seems an “arguedian” movie does not take into account that 
Sanjines breaks with A. Arguedas at a decisive point, in particular in the 
way the filmmaker recreates the Indians’ narrative, psychological, and 
cultural time. 

In fact, what distinguishes Sanjines from A. Arguedas is the construction of 
narrative time, and not only because the two artists work in different 
narrative media. A. Arguedas’ novel has a narrative based on action. From 
a campesino’s descent to the valleys to an indigenous woman’s rape and 
death, each event provokes others and this chain provides the book’s 
narrative framework. While Sanjines also utilizes events in order to move 
the narration, he constructs a cinematic style that places emphasis on time 
spent waiting. As Espinal says, 


All of And So It Is is a time of expectancy, like an Aeschylus drama, 
with the profound taciturnity of a campesino who seems to express 
himself only through his quena [Indian flute] (135). 

The importance the film’s narrative gives to expectancy does not derive 
from an idealistic mythology of Indians, which would portray them as 
being impenetrable and taciturn while expecting who knows what destiny, 
but rather waiting represents an important element in Sanjines’ whole 
aesthetic project, which tries to understand and transmit the experience of 
Aymara time. This is unthinkable in the novelist A. Arguedas’ mentality, 
since he is limited by his class position as wealthy landowner, and is one of 
the main ways Sanjines and A. Arguedas differ in approaching the Indian 
world. In Sanjines’ film, the narrator’s point of view is partially constructed 
according to indigenous cultural parameters. In other words, the 
filmmaker here tries to introduce the Indian not only as an object of 
consideration, which A. Arguedas and a good part of indigenist literature 
did, but as a subject narrating the film itself. To do this, in the tradition of 
Italian neorealism, Sanjines also integrates indigenous actors in his 
movies. As a result, Sanjines’ work does not so much explore indigenous 
psychology (Espinal 135; Carlos D. Mesa 85) but recreate an Indian 
subject’s vision of the world. 

During the production of Blood of the Condor, such an exploration of 
Indian subjectivity encountered a decisive moment. An anecdote told 
various times by Sanjines and by his scriptwriter Oscar Soria is very 
significant in this aspect. Sanjines tells how he was forced to rethink his 
method of dialogue with the Kaata community where he went to film Blood 
of the Condor. In the face of resistance from the community to collaborate 
with “those whites who called themselves Bolivian but who didn't even 
know how to speak Quechua” (Sanjines, Teorlay practica 27), the film 
crew had to look for support from a community Yatiri or fortune teller. In 






Blood of the Condor { 1969) 
represents a turning point in 
Sanjines’ aesthetics. It 
shows social and political 
struggles through the story 
of a family in an Indian 
community. The title is a 
metaphor for the agression 
against the Indian 
communities, which the film 
depicts as being caused by 
U.S. imperialism 
(sterilization of Indian 
women without their 
consent) and the Bolivian 
state (no blood available in 
hospitals for a wounded 
Indian). 


Sanjines’ words: 

We had come to the conclusion that it was inexcusable to give 
an indication of humility proportional to the preponderance, 
arrogance, and paternalism with which the film crew had acted 
up until now within this ambience in which respect for peoples 
and traditions was fundamental. 

To humble ourselves before the verdict of ajaiwaco ceremony 
[ceremony of offering and divination] — which would develop 
in the presence and under the vigilance of all the members of 
the Kaata community — became the best means for not only 
appeasing the community, but for obtaining its collective 
participation in deciding the destiny of the work which this 
group proposed to do and to accomplish it.6 

In this way, only after the Yatiri’s favorable verdict could the crew start the 
filming with the total, extended collaboration of the community. 

That which was seeded in And So It Is becomes explicit and determinant in 
Blood of the Condor. Henceforth, Sanjines develops a political-aesthetic 
which, he says, requires the “acquisition of a new, liberated, and liberating 
language, [which] cannot be born except through penetrating, 
investigating, and integrating oneself in the people’s culture, which is alive 
and dynamic” (Sanjines, Teoria y practica 32). In the same way as 
Sanjines sought the participation of indigenous actors, in his screenwriting 
he seeks to create a narrator and a perspective constructed out of cultural 
Indian elements. He understands the need to communicate with social 
groups without using the strategies employed by “imperialist” means of 
communication. For the Bolivian filmmaker: 

Communicability should not yield to simplistic exigency. In 
order to transmit the content in its essence and profundity, the 
creative process itself must be thought through with a 
maximum of sensibility in order to grasp and find the most 
elevated artistic resources that would correspond culturally 
with the recipient. These should also grasp those internal 
rhythms that would correspond to the viewer’s mentality, 
sensibility, and vision of reality.y 
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The integral-sequence shot 



Jorge Sanjines and Beatriz 
Palacios on location filming 
To Hear the Song of the 
Birds (1995). 


To convey the indigenous world’s mentality, sensibility, and vision of 
reality is a principle that underlies all of Sanjines’ work. Stylistically, his 
aesthetic formulation of these principles is condensed into the previously 
mentioned concept of the integral-sequence-shot. I must expand a bit on 
this key concept. As Pedro Susz indicates, for Sanjines this is “the most 
adequate narrative resource for visual translation of the circular 
conception of Aymara time” (169). This kind of sequence shot tries to 
integrate and make the spectator participate in a narrative point of view 
common to these recipients. Thus, in The Principal Enemy: 

The movement of the camera only interpreted points of view, so 
that the spectator’s dramatic needs could cease to be it in order 
that the spectator transform him/herself into a participant. 
Sometimes this sequence shot moves to the close-up, respecting 
the distance that would really be possible. This may mean 
opening up a space between shoulders and heads to let us get 
close enough to see and hear the prosecutor. To cut to a detail 
shot is to brutally impose the point of view of an author who 
stamps and imposes significations to be accepted. To arrive at 
the close-up in between the other views, and united to the 
others, adds another perspective, contains another attitude 
that’s more coherent with what else is happening inside the 
frame, and in the content itself. _8 


This cinematographic language is more or less present in the director’s 
films posterior to Blood of the Condor and is in some way the mark of 
Sanjines’ films. 



The Clandestine Nation 
(1989) - A leftist student is 
taken away by the army 
after failing to communicate 
with Sebastian Mamani. 


As Blood of the Condor marks a precise moment in the development of a 
cinematographic aesthetic, it also marks a new political level. Besides the 
implications of a people’s cinema opening up to their political 
participation, for the first time Sanjines explicitly points out the principal 
enemy of Bolivia’s indigenous society: North American imperialism and its 
servant, the Bolivian state. In this sense, Blood of the Condor completely 
distances itself from any kind of Arguedian proposition and rather 
approaches Jorge Icaza’s ideas in Huasipungo. Both that Ecuadorian novel 
and the Bolivian film have narratives based on denouncing imperialist 
manipulation and the way that it creates social conflicts between 
indigenous communities and national states. Huasipungo denounces the 
occupation of indigenous land by the rich landholders of the region whose 
goal is to allow exploitation by North American companies; Blood of the 
Condor denounces the sterilization of Indian women performed by a North 
American program for cooperation and development (Alliance for 








Progress)^ and the way such actions are done with the collaboration of the 
Bolivian government. 



The Clandestine Nation 
(1989) -- women of 
Sebastian Mamani’s 
community. 


However, Sanjines notably differs not only from Huasipungo but also from 
indigenist literature before the work of Jose Maria Arguedas; he uses a 
metaphor of blood to replace that of the raped indigenous woman. Without 
leaving the semantic space of violent fertility or sterilization, Sanjines goes 
beyond the fact of violation/exploitation itself in order to visualize its 
destructive extent and consequently the social and cultural bleeding of the 
indigenous and popular Bolivian social classes.io 

Representing the loss of indigenous vitality in Blood of the Condor are the 
sterilization of indigenous women without their knowledge or consent and 
the blood loss of the Mallku (leader of the indigenous community), 
wounded by the police of the region and for whom no one can obtain blood 
in the city. Sanjines denounces the double aggression to the indigenous 
communities: against the women whom imperialism sterilizes and against 
the men who try to defend them from this violence. Imperialism and the 
national state share a similar attitude of aggression toward the Indian. By 
means of the blood metaphor, in Blood of the Condor this aggression 
acquires its true dimensions, which include the following social elements: 
racism against the Indians which originated in idealistic colonial 
prejudices, such of those of blood purity or of seeing the Indians as 
“naturally” sloths and beasts; the national state’s disregard for indigenous 
life; the negation of an indigenous communities’ future; and the nation’s 
loss of social and cultural vitality. 



The Clandestine Nation 
(1989) - Sebastian Mamani 
putting on the mask of 
Jacha Tata Danzante. This 
is the mask he orders to be 
made for his last dance and 
death. 


In addition, Blood of the Condor indicates another theme that will be fully 
explored in The Clandestine Nation: those internal conflicts within the 
individual provoked by the social and political systems to which that 
person is subjected. For example, in Blood of the Condor, the women’s 
sterilization provokes conflicts in the indigenous couple, as seen in the 
physical aggression of the drunk man against his wife; or the protagonist’s 
brother’s acculturation — pressured by the racism of the city environment, 
he denies his Indian ancestry. That is to say, the movie shows the 
consequences in the lives of individuals and a family as they face troubles 
provoked by the political conflict between the state (and North American 
imperialism) and the indigenous community. 

Sanjines’ later movies show a change of emphasis. Leaving behind the 
conflicts of the individual protagonists, the director focuses on exploring 
the possibilities of political organization within indigenous communities. 
From this, for example, comes his use of collective protagonists and his use 
of dialogue about whether or not the tactics of guerilla warfare serve a 
campesino struggle — as in The Principal Enemy. Similarly, The Flags of 
Dawn depicts periods of democracy and the political organization and 
resistance of the campesinos and workers. The impact of the sociopolitical 
on the individual is developed once again in The Clandestine Nation, but 
now with an added complexity. Now the narrative takes up more than just 
one social front (the indigenous) and questions all Bolivian social 
structure. 





The Courage of the People 
(1971)- Women of the 
mineworkers’ community 
demand food. Domitila 
Chungara, a well-known 
and important Bolivian 
activist, can be seen in the 
middle. 



Blood of the Condor { 1969) 
- The two protagonists 
ascend a sacred mountain 
to make an offer to the gods 
of fertility. 


Returning in order to die, dying in order to return 

The thematic richness of The Clandestine Nation has to do with the 
protagonist’s position in Bolivian society. In Sanjines’ previous movies the 
protagonists, individual or collective, belonged to a clearly defined and 
fixed social group. Here, Sebastian Mamani, this movie’s protagonist, is a 
drifter. He is a person who loses and then recovers his place of origin. In 
this sense, with this film Sanjines does come close to the work of the above 
mentioned novelist, Peruvian Jose Maria Arguedas, by means of a 
narrative glance which opens itself to opposite worlds. 

Let me briefly summarize the film’s main plot. The Clandestine Nation is 
the story of a rejection and of a reconciliation. Sebastian Mamani 
abandons his community in order to go and live in the city. There, with the 
will of integrating himself into the “white” world, he changes his name 
from Mamani, a typical indigenous last name, to Maisman, a last name 
that sounds English. Yet this move and name change do not change his 
social situation; little by little, he senses his own corruption as he tries to 
gain access to better economic and social conditions. In spite of his efforts, 
Sebastian is used and despised by the city people just for being Indian. His 
Indianness returns again and again, like a stigma, to disturb his social and 
human relations. When his life in the city gets to the point where he cannot 
endure it any more, he decides to return to his community. There he is 
assigned the leadership position (Jilakata), but he cannot perform well 
because he has forgotten the political concept of communal power and 
authority. His contact with urban power and corruption has marked and 
separated him from the practices of his community. Sebastian makes 
unilateral decisions without consulting the community and without taking 
their interests into account. Moreover, his actions, like those of the 
government he served, seek only to satisfy his personal interests. 
Prosecuted by the community, he is expelled and threatened with death if 
he tries to return. 

At this moment, the protagonist is fractured since he no longer has a social 
space to belong to. He is neither a Bolivian citizen, with full rights and 
duties — since he’s Indian; nor is he an organic part of the indigenous 
community — because he has been corrupted by the state power. Sebastian 
returns to the city looking for a way to recover his place among his own 
people. He realizes that it is only a ritual, an ancient aesthetic ceremony — 
the dance of the Jacha Tata Danzante — that can return him to his 
community. But the price for such social restitution is nothing less than his 
life. The dance that Sebastian chooses, executed in times of starvation and 
as a sacrifice to appease the gods, is performed until the dancer dies. With 
this dance, Sebastian will redeem himself for “betraying” his community 
and recuperate his place in that social space, if not in lived reality then 
symbolically. The final scene shows us his burial and — as in El Greco’s 






“The Burial of Count Orgaz” — in the film’s imagery Sebastian is among 
those who accompany his own funeral courtege. A “new” Sebastian, 
redeemed, is burying the old one — victim and traitor at the same time. 

Through Sebastian’s life and death of, the movie shows the constitution of 
a national subject and not just the awakening of an indigenous conscience, 
as in Sanjines’ other films. One sees the constitution of that national 
subject in Sebastian’s going astray, which permits the film to approach and 
critique many of the social spaces and national institutions that serve to 
construct subjects as “good” citizens and “true” Bolivians. Thus, the script 
has Sebastian serve in the army, an institution that inculcates in 
indigenous conscripts the rejection of their ethnic identity; and then it 
shows him as part of the government’s secret and repressive police, a space 
of even greater identification with state values. These spaces move the 
protagonists further and further away from his cultural roots but only 
partially integrate him into a society where being Indian translates into 
never being accepted as equal. Sebastian’s passage through these 
institutions structure his identity as a Bolivian but always with the 
condition of that he deny his Indian origin. As these state systems educate 
citizens in love of the country, in order to assure the formation of “good” 
national subjects, they also inculcate a contempt for indigenous social and 
cultural roots. The scenes of Sebastian’s return to his village, when he 
already decided to dance and die, illustrate how in all those spaces directly 
related to the national state, there is an extreme ignorance and denial of 
the values of the indigenous world. 

Sanjines situates the protagonist’s final return during an historical 
moment of social agitation and political repression. On his return trip, in 
the middle of the Altiplano, Sebastian is detained by the military who at 
first see him as a subversive element — as is to be expected, but after 
realizing that he is only an “Indian,” they let him pass. Further on, he 
encounters a leftist university leader escaping from the military, but in 
spite of his protective and paternalistic attitude toward this “poor” Indian, 
the revolutionary young man cannot communicate with Sebastian as an 
equal. Sanjines here emphasizes that neither political wing, right or left, 
understand nor even less can create a worthy social space for a Indian 
Bolivian citizen. 

With The Clandestine Nation, Sanjines focuses on another aspect of the 
Bolivian social condition absent from his previous films: the condition of 
the “mesticized” and transcultured Indian. The Clandestine Nation follows 
in a long tradition of indigenous or Indian-mestizo narratives that 
comprise a so-called “heterogeneous” current of Latin American literature. 

Although the heterogeneous literatures are exceptionally 
complex, the concept that define them is rather simple: they use 
literatures in which one or more of its constituent elements 
correspond to a socio-cultural system that is not what directs 
the composition of other elements put into action in a concrete 
process of production. (Cornejo Polar 60). 


Precisely, if anything characterizes Guaman Poma de Ayala, the Inca 



Garcilaso de la Vega, the drummer Santos Vargas, or Jose Maria Arguedas 
— those most representative writers of the Andean indigenous world, it is 
their living and speaking from such a duality’s conflict, from such cultural, 
political, and social heterogeneity. In this tradition, The Clandestine 
Nation accomplishes for cinema what Jose Maria Arguedas achieves for 
indigenous literature — to create a textual space that permits speaking 
of/from the intersection of those two worlds without losing a profound 
identification with the indigenous world. 11 

For that reason, Sebastian Mamani is not easily classified according to the 
typology of heroes in the Western narrative tradition. He is not a victorious 
epic-hero nor a problematic-bourgeois anti-hero (in Lukacs’ terminology), 
nor a romantic character, rebellious and demonic. He is not an ideal hero 
who conserves the indigenous world’s “pure and sacred” values and fights 
westernized culture’s contamination. Nor does the Indian who denies his 
culture, after having been assimilated to the westernized world, become 
the worst enemy of that which is Indian — as the mestizo or “mesticized” 
Indian has usually been represented.12 

What makes Sebastian an extraordinary character is that, subject to error 
and fall, in his wandering destiny he discovers the place and value of his 
culture and his community within the Bolivian nation. By surrendering his 
life to his community, he is also offering his personal experience as an 
Indian and as a Bolivian to constitute new social subjects. At the end of the 
movie, we have a Sebastian whose identity is shaped out of a series of 
identities that he has been assuming in his trajectory through the spaces 
which form the nation. In reality, the new Sebastian who looks at the burial 
of the old Sebastian is a new subject. He is not only indigenous but also 
national, nourished from his native culture as well as from his experience 
with the national state institutions. Sanjines seems to tell us that the 
process of the successive reconstitutions of Sebastian’s identity provides a 
new mold for the formation of national subjects. That it is to say, it is a 
vision of those subjects who can submerge themselves in the world of the 
state without losing indigenous values or with the capacity of recuperating 
them. In a Bolivian world, populated increasingly with Sebastians, with 
cultural Yanakunas (wandering Indians who do not belong to a particular 
community), that place-without-place is the privileged space from which 
one can formulate a new national subject. 

Yet, not all of the Sebastians know how to return to their origins. The place 
of wandering and of passage through state institutions does not guarantee 
modification of the actual national subject. It is a position, on the contrary, 
more vulnerable than one endorsed through fixed and monolithic 
identities. However, it also offers more liberty and knowledge and a better 
vision of the nation. For this reason, the Sebastian that returns has more 
integrity than the one who does not return or the one who does not even 
leave the community. 

From this perspective, the end of the movie acquires another dimension. 
Which Sebastian is buried? Without doubt, the Sebastian who could not 
return, who stayed trapped in the corruption of power and who betrayed 


his own. Yet the new Sebastian, the one who looks at his own burial, the 
one who returns to recuperate indigenous values, is as different from the 
one who is buried as from the one who left the community to go to the city 
for the first time. In other words, what is buried is the impossibility of 
being Indian and being Bolivian at the same time. This new Sebastian now 
represents something more than the world of the community. He 
represents a more ample subject: the national subject. 

Sanjines’ political proposal in The Clandestine Nation is rather bold and 
does not have anything in common with the tradition of literary 
Indigenism of Alcides Arguedas and Jorge Icaza, nor with the leftist 
projects that since Gonzalez Prada and Mariategui have tried to solve the 
“problem” of the Indian in the state. Since the first years of the 
independent nations in Latin America, for the state and its critics (liberal, 
conservative, or leftist), the Indian has been a problem and not a social 
sector or an integral part of the nation. And this problem of the Indian gets 
reduced to ideas about granting land and providing education, seemingly 
technical solutions. These discourses, of course, do not take into 
consideration the political, social, and cultural values of the Indian. It is 
the state, the social and political institution of governance assimilated from 
the Western experience, that seems to serve as the political and ideological 
frame in which to “solve the problems” created by those uncomfortable, yet 
necessary, groups. Be it a socialist or capitalist solution, the final result is 
the same: the integration of the Indian into state-national machinery. 

For Sanjines the situation is the opposite; that is to say, he tries to think of 
the state-community relation in a scheme different from the Western one. 
For the filmmaker, the only possible form of Bolivian nationality now is 
one of imagining the nation within the framework of Indian community 
values, within the framework of moral and cultural relations that the 
indigenous groups can propose to the Bolivian community. The real 
problem is not the Indians nor their communities but the fact that the state 
and the groups associated with its political power cannot understand the 
nation as a cultural, or better, as a multicultural phenomenon. To imagine 
a Bolivian community from this perspective acquires a new revolutionary 
reach, even more profound than Sanjines’ proposals in his previous films. 

The integral-sequence-shot in Sanjines’ political-aesthetic discourse now 
acquires another meaning. It is more than just “a stupendous work of 
camera in constant movement.” It is “the more adequate narrative resource 
for visual translation of the circular conception of Aymara time, as well as 
of the indestructible bond of the individual from this culture with his social 
and natural environment” (Susz 169). But above everything else, the 
integral-sequence-shot is a profound form of knowing and understanding 
the larger Bolivian reality. 

As a matter of fact, Sebastian’s life is, in the form of its contents 
(Hejmslev), like the very sequence shot that integrates all Bolivian social 
spaces. Sebastian’s life becomes the eye of the camera that adopts the 
points of view by which and in which national subjects are constituted. 

This eye goes accumulating in its gaze interrogations of the other social 



actors with whom the protagonist enters into contact. For this reason, 
Sebastian’s view is at the movie’s end a heavy look, weighed down by the 
social dysfunction created by the present national state. It is such a heavy 
load that the only form of liberation is death. In order to accede to a 
liberating death and not one of defeat, Sebastian resorts to the ritual of his 
community, which brings with it the memory of a cultural past. He seeks to 
free himself from a wandering existence in which he has been kept from his 
desire to be Bolivian and Indian at the same time. He needs to transform 
this wandering to make it offer him a possible place to formulate his self as 
a national subject. To that end, he searches in his most intimate soul for a 
light, a remembrance, a memory of his childhood that even his community 
has forgotten. Thus appears, with its reconciliatory power, the memory of 
the dance of Jacha Tata Danzante. 

With this dance, Sanjines introduces into his film the memory of an 
ancient past, and he recuperates the long memory, to use a concept 
developed by Silvia Rivera, that goes further than recent history and back 
to the colony. Thus, Sebastian’s moment of lucidity: when he is denied the 
possibility of occupying neither of the two worlds he has experienced in his 
life, he realizes what he has to do in order to recuperate his cultural origins, 
to unload the heavy experience of his life, to extract his body like one of the 
“aparapitas” (Indian workers carrying loads in Bolivian markets) that 
Jaime Saenz describes, and to open the doors to the formation of a new 
national subject. This is also the moment when he remembers the dance 
that he had seen when he was very young. He recuperates an infantile 
memory and a history before the creation of the Bolivian state. In his 
gesture, awareness of the present and a memory of origin unite and 
compliment each other. That is to say, his awareness of his national 
identity needs to be rethought in terms of his indigenous culture, his 
memory of his vital and mythic foundations, and also his experience of the 
historical present. 
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Notes 


1 “Y es que la construccion de una nacion organica, sin discriminaciones, 
integradora racial y socialmente, en la que el conjunto de sus habitantes 
participe de los mecanismos que generan decisiones; de aquella sociedad 
que vele por todos sin emociones, que proporcione justicia y proteccion a 
todos, que se enorgullezca de todos y no se avergiience de nadie, esta pues 
todavia lejos.” (“El pensamiento de Sanjines” 4)0 

2 Bolivia is no exception to conceptualizing itself in terms of the classic 
dichotomy of barbarians versus civilized people that has dominated nation 
ideology in Latin America, where the barbarians are unfailingly the 
Indians. In spite of the importance and actuality of this dichotomy in 
Bolivia, few works have been written dedicated to studying the traits of 
ethnocentrism, racism, and eurocentrism in this society. However, 
historical works about political relations between state and indigenous 
community serve as an introduction to this theme: Oprimidos pero no 
vencidos by Silvia Rivera, Bolivia: La Fuerza historica del campesinado, 
essays compiled by Fernando Calderon and Jorge Dandler and La cara 
campesina de nuestra historia by Xavier Albo and Josep M. Barnadas.ij" 













To Hear the Song of the 
Birds (1995) ~ the judgment 
and execution of Inca 
Atahuallpa by the conqueror 
Francisco Pizarro. 


3 For the importance of the documentary technique in Sanjines’ filmwork, 
see Ana M. Lopez’ article. 1 j" 

4 It is interesting to note that in Huasipungo, the end is also an indigenous 
revenge-revolt, like in Raza de bronce. But in this work, the indigenous 
community is portrayed as having much less consciousness of its unity 
than in Raza de bronce. Thus, the final uprising in Huasipungo is not a 
community decision but rather a collective act of desperation initiated by 
the indigenous protagonist when the government tries to take away their 
lands. In this sense, Huasipungo can be ideologically situated between 
Raza de bronce and And So It Is, because the individual actions in this 
novel end in community social acts, although spontaneously and 
disorganized. 4 j 


5 Gumucio Dagron has indicated the confusion between race and social 
class as part of the ideological inconsistencies of And So It Is (226 and ss). 

O 

6 “se habia llegado a la conclusion de que era indispensable dar una 
muestra de humildad proporcional a la prepotencia, al desparpajo, al 
paternalismo con que el grupo habia actuado hasta el momento en un 
medio en el que respeto por personas y tradiciones era fundamental.... 
[Sjometerse al veredicto de la ceremonia deijaiwaco [ceremonia de 
ofrenda y vaticinio]— que se desarrollaria en presencia y bajo la vigilancia 
de todos los miembros de la comunidad de Kaata — era la mejor manera de 
rendir no solo un desagravio a la comunidad sino de lograr la participation 
colectiva de la misma en la decision sob re el destino del trabajo que el 
grupo proponia realizar y en la realizacion del mismo....” ( Teoria y 
practica 30-31) 


7 “La comunicabilidad no debe ceder al facilismo simplista. Para transmitir 
un contenido en su profundidad y esencia hace falta que la creacion se 
exija el maximo de su sensibilidad para captar y encontrar los recursos 
artisticos mas elevados que puedan estar en correspondencia cultural con 
el destinatario, que inclusive capten los ritmos internos correspondientes a 
la mentalidad, sensibilidad y vision de la realidad de los destinatarios.” 
(Teoria y practica 59-60)^ 

8 “El movimiento de camara interpretaba unicamente los puntos de vista, 
las necesidades dramaticas del espectador que podia dejar de serlo para 
transformarse en participante. A veces ese piano secuencia nos lleva hasta 
un primer piano respetando la distancia de acercamiento que en la 
realidad es posible, o bien, abriendose campo entre hombros y cabezas 
para acercarnos a ver y oir al fiscal. Cortar a un gran primer piano era 



imponer brutalmente el punto de vista del autor que obliga e imprime 
significancias que deben aceptarse. Llegar al primer piano por entre los 
demas, y junto a los demas, interpreta otro sentido, contiene otra actitud 
mas coherente con lo que esta ocurriendo al interior del cuadro, en el 
contenido mismo.” (Sanjines, Teoria y practica 63-64)^ 

9 The Alliance for Progress was a program created by John F. Kennedy 
through the Organization of American States in 1961. The program lasted 
for ten years and it did not reach its economic goals. It was also a major 
attempt by the U.S. to ideologically fight communism in Latin America. Its 
obvious imperialistic intention was strongly criticized by politicians, 
artists, and intellectuals all over Latin America, jj" 

10 This metaphor will be used some years later by Eduardo Galeano in his 
book, Las venas abiertas de America Latina. This book is full of 
metaphors of social and economic bleeding. The metaphor, however, is not 
new; it is present in some colonial texts, and notably in the Historia de la 
Villa Imperial de Potosi by Bartolome Arzans.ft 

11 The parallelisms between the Peruvian writer and Bolivian filmmaker 
are notable. The Peruvian writer goes from a limited representation of the 
Andean world, with no reference to broader socio-political spaces, to the 
representation of indigenous problems in the framework of the struggle 
against imperialism (Cornejo Polar 80-88). The same occurs with Sanjines 
and the transformation that goes from And So It Is to The Principal 
Enemy and to The Clandestine Nation. Equally, in spite of the growth of 
social or political space represented, both Sanjines and Jose Maria 
Arguedas inalterably maintain “their first and most fervent compromise” 
with the Indian (Cornejo Polar 80-88).O 

12 Not only J.M. Arguedas, but also Franz Tamayo, among others writers 
in Bolivia, have contributed to create an ideology that portraits the mestizo 
as an enemy or a degradation of the Indian. For a discussion of the 
relations between Indians and mestizos, and the impossibility of defining 
the mestizo without making reference to its belonging in higher or lesser 
degree to the Indian culture, see: Violencia e identidad(es) culturales by 

Silvia Rivera. "O’ 
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“The End of Tenure? 
When Colleges Turn 
to Migrant Labor” - 
New York Times 
editorial 


Degrees of Shame: 

Adjuncts and GAs organize 

by Mike Budd 

The scene is all too common, though probably invisible to many tenured and tenure- 
track faculty, not to mention people outside universities. It forms the opening of 
Barbara Wolf s 1997 video, Degrees of Shame: Part-time Faculty: Migrant Workers 
of the Information Economy. In the tape, adjunct faculty members describe the 
degraded conditions under which they work. They are often hired at the last minute, 
even the day before classes start, on the phone, and many of them scramble to 
cobble together enough low-paying courses from several institutions within driving 
distance to barely make a living. The camera follows one adjunct as he commutes 
from one campus to the next, while in voice-over he describes his hectic daily 
routine and speaks of “the hopefully not-too-distant future” when he will find a 
tenure-track job and access to research grants. 



Degrees of Shame 
compares adjunct 
faculty to migrant 
farmlaborers. 


Degrees of Shame compares part-time faculty to the migrant workers of Edward R. 
Murrow’s classic television documentary of i960, Harvest of Shame, juxtaposing old 
black and white images of migrant workers, interviews in color with part-time 
faculty, and superimposed scrolling computer images of announcements for adjunct 
jobs. As one part-time faculty member puts it, 

The comparisons are striking...We are very poorly paid, do not by and 
large have access to health care, except through a spouse, drive great 
distances and work long hours. 

While careful to emphasize that these migrant faculty, often called “freeway flyers” 
because of their extensive commuting, are not as exploited as migrant manual 
laborers were and still are, Wolf and her faculty collaborators point to revealing 
parallels between the working poor and barely middle-class professors: they have 
low pay, no health or other benefits, no job security, inadequate or nonexistent 
office space, and they do piece work. 

Though in thirty minutes Degrees of Shame has little time to probe the complex 
causes and implications of this situation, its comparison of those at the bottom of 
the economic ladder with supposedly elite professors powerfully demystifies 
academic labor and suggests the larger structural forces at work at all levels of a 
globalizing capitalist economy. The video’s strength lies in giving voice to exploited 
faculty workers, in evoking the experience of being a marginalized adjunct faculty 
member, and in articulating part-timers’ anger, frustration, and determination to 
change their situation. 


The video takes us from a rapid description of the problem from those in the middle 
of it to the point where they are ready to act. An excellent organizing tool, it has 
been shown successfully at recent conferences of part-timers. Here I will 
contextualize the video, filling in what is missing. I will sketch the dimensions of the 
problem of contingent faculty and will explore its sources in large structural changes 
in higher education institutions and its connection to problems facing graduate 












Mark Lehman: “If 
anybody finds out 
about it, they're 
shocked.” 



Sarah Heath on the 
comparisons with 
migrant farm 
workers: “We're very 
poorly paid as 
adjunct professors. 
We do not, by and 
large, have access 
to health care. We 
tend to drive great 
distances, and work 
very, very long 
hours.” 


assistants and tenure-track and tenured faculty. I will then conclude with ideas for 
organizing to combat these problems and a list of contacts and resources.! 

Dimensions of a growing problem 

There are now more than 1,100,000 higher education faculty and graduate 
assistants in the United States. From 1975 to 1993, all full-time faculty increased 
25% to 545,706, tenured faculty increased 23% to 279,424, and graduate assistants 
increased 27% to 202,819. But part-time faculty increased 97% to 369,768, while 
full-time, non-tenure-track faculty increased increased 88% to 152,004.2 

Full-time, non-tenure-track faculty include lecturers, instructors, and visiting 
professors. Significantly, their working conditions often resemble those of part-time 
faculty. In fact, the American Association of University Professors (AAUP) suggests 
that many of them are the same people: “Their appointments may vary from full¬ 
time to part-time from semester to semester or year to year, depending on 
fluctuations in funding and enrollment. ”3 

To assess the working conditions of U.S. faculty and graduate assistants, we must 
combine the categories of part-time and full-time non-tenure-track faculty, who 
now constitute over 500,000 in number, at least 47% of the total.4 This percentage 
has been growing since the 60s. If we combine non-tenure-track faculty with 
graduate assistants, it becomes apparent that at more and more U.S. colleges and 
universities, at least half the courses - and often virtually all of the lower-division 
courses - are taught by these contingent faculty. 

Now adjuncts, lecturers, and graduate teaching assistants often teach as well as 
tenured or tenure-track faculty.5 But the point is that tenured and tenure-track 
professors, the only faculty with (mostly) adequate pay, research support, health 
and other benefits, some job security, and accompanying academic freedom, are 
being steadily replaced by faculty who have far worse working conditions. 

A final statistic make this clear. Despite the increases in all categories cited above, 
and a 43% increase in the total number of faculty and graduate assistants, 
untenured tenure-track faculty actually decreased by 9%, to 114,278, from 1975 to 
1993.6 In this 18-year period, in a growing higher-education system, about 12,000 
job opportunities for new, untenured faculty disappeared. At the same time, the 
system generated approximately 182,000 new part-time positions and 71,000 new 
full-time non-tenure-track positions, for a total of more than 253,000 new non¬ 
tenure-track positions. 3 These numbers suggest that tenured faculty not only 
comprise a dwindling percentage of the instructional staff, but this group will likely 
begin soon to dwindle in absolute numbers as well. The situation has certainly not 
improved during the 90s, with an overproduction of PhDs and other factors leading 
to a desperate faculty job market in many fields, but especially in the humanities. In 
1996-97, according to a Modern Languages Association survey, 33.7% of new PhDs 
in English found tenure-track positions, compared to 45.9% in 1993-94.8 


We see a clear and pervasive pattern: Administrators hire part-time faculty at the 
last minute to cover enrollment increases with added courses; they also, under 
short- or long-term financial pressures, effectively convert relatively expensive 
tenure-track positions into cheap, fungible, and exploitable non-tenure-track 
positions in the name of “flexibility.” Adjunct positions pay much less than a tenure- 
track faculty member would receive for teaching the same course. The amount per 
3-credit course varies from less than $1000 to more than $5000, but the norm 
seems to be around $1500 to $2000.2 So by hiring several part-time faculty for the 
salary and benefits cost of one tenure-track faculty member, chairs and deans 
multiply the number of courses and student credit hours generated, thereby keeping 
their bosses happy and responding to student demand. The incentives are so great 
and the logic so inescapable that even administrators who object to the practice find 
themselves forced into it. 

In many cases these non-tenure-track jobs, mostly part-time, and the people in 
them continue indefinitely, becoming part of the institutional employment 
structure. 10 Thus grows an “invisible faculty” of second- and third-class academic 
citizens, many seeking tenure-track jobs but unable to find them, teaching as many 
as 18 courses in a year at different schools. 11 This burgeoning faculty underclass is 
composed disproportionately of women, who “constitute about 42% of the part-time 
faculty compared to 27% of full-time faculty. ”12 In addition to the exploitation of 
non-tenure-track faculty, the declining percentage of tenure-track faculty creates 
other problems. Some tenure-track faculty ignore, are embarrassed by, or look down 
on underemployed colleagues, identifying the part-timers with those many 
unsuccessful candidates they beat out in the tough competition for a tenure-track 
job. 

Although “there’s a constant temptation to avoid working hard because you’re 
simply participating in your own exploitation,” according to New York part-timer 
Patrick Young, 13. even the most overworked adjuncts usually demonstrate 
professionalism and high standards. It’s not the victims we should blame here, but a 
complex of social and economic forces. It’s seldom the direct quality of classroom 
teaching that suffers when tenure-track faculty are replaced with part-timers. It’s 
the fragile and all-important institutional continuity and identity emerging from the 
everyday matrix of teaching, research, advising, office conferences, and shared 
governance. All these can only be constituted by the working practices of secure and 
independent faculty as academic citizens. 

Advising, governance, and service loads increase for tenure-track faculty as the work 
becomes divided among a smaller number of people. Excessive reliance on part- 
time faculty produces more isolated and atomized faculty and students. A dynamic, 
cohesive college or university requires faculty with the time and resources to keep 
their teaching and research current, to generate as well as disseminate knowledge, 
to create an institutional whole greater than the sum of its parts. 

The first big wave of part-time hiring took place between 1972 and 1977 during the 
first major budget crisis for the contemporary higher-education system. When the 
60s seller’s market became the 70s buyer’s market, a reserve army of un- and 
underemployed professors began to form. At the same time, performance 
expectations for tenure-track hiring, promotion, and tenure started to rise. 
Administrators and faculty committees had always paid lip service to good teaching, 


but now quantified student evaluations became mandatory, and good teaching as 
defined by student evaluations became more often necessary for success. More 
important, second- and third-rank colleges and universities began to expect junior 
faculty to publish, sometimes while teaching 6 or 8 courses a year.14 While these 
higher expectations have, on balance, probably improved both teaching and 
research, they have, especially in combination with the rise in part-time and non¬ 
tenure-track faculty, helped erode faculty participation in institutional governance. 

The professionalization of both faculty and administrators since the 70s and the 
greater separation of their roles have put more and more decision-making power in 
the hands of administrators unaccountable to faculty, often by default. Incentives 
for tenured and tenure-track faculty to publish and not to do committee work 
(service) tend to diminish their commitment to a democratic workplace; at the same 
time that such service and committee work is shared among a diminishing 
proportion of all faculty. It is not only part-time faculty who are increasingly treated 
as employees rather than stakeholders in the institution; and when faculty complain 
about committees and meetings, they might consider the potential for workplace 
democracy in faculty governance, to be lost if it isn’t used. Beyond the quality of the 
participation of tenure-track faculty, though, the basic conditions for faculty 
governance become impossible when half the faculty cannot participate because 
they are casualized, semester-to-semester employees. And the health of faculty 
governance is not a high priority among top administrators, to whom assertive or 
inquisitive faculty committees often seem an annoyance. 

Finally, the overuse of non-tenure-track faculty erodes the tenure system and thus 
academic freedom. Those who attack tenure directly, prompted by neoliberal 
economics and conservative attacks on tenured radicals, have lost most of the 
battles, but as I have shown they are winning the war. Despite administrative 
assurances that tenure is redundant because employment law provides similar 
protections, without tenure you must fight to get your job back after you’re fired. 
And non-tenure-track faculty essentially get fired and rehired every semester or 
year; their lack of even the possibility of tenure cannot help but generate timidity 
and conformity. But only by looking at the stratifications of the academic workforce 
can we understand tenure’s context and the faulty premises behind the attacks on it. 

Stratifications 

The problems described above are not evenly distributed throughout U.S. higher 
education today. They are concentrated in the lower strata of a system in which, as 
elsewhere, the rich are getting richer and most of the poor, working and middle 
classes are getting poorer or just holding on. In addition, part-time and full-time 
non-tenure-track faculty are themselves quite heterogeneous and subject to complex 
hierarchies. 

At the bottom of the higher-education hierarchy are the community colleges with 
some 40% of the students and 32% of the faculty.15 The biggest growth in higher 
education has come here, mostly in vocational programs. Significantly, most of 
these institutions are built on part-time appointments, which constituted some 65% 
of their faculty jobs in 1993.16 Some community colleges in Vermont have 100% 
part-timers, and several in California come close; here, a core of administrators and 
sometimes a few faculty as managers function as the only full-time academic staff. 


The ratio of students to full-time faculty at two-year colleges is 52:1 while the overall 
student-faculty ratio is 19:1.17 Although community-college faculty have become 
perhaps the best-organized of the faculty workforce, as with most four-year schools 
their bargaining units seldom include part-time faculty. 

For four-year schools, the more important research becomes to the schools’ mission, 
the less it depends on part-time faculty. The school’s research emphasis comes with 
doctoral programs employing large numbers of graduate assistants. Part-time 
faculty comprise 30% at comprehensive universities, 24% at doctoral granting 
institutions, and 16% at research universities. 18 (Graduate assistants often face 
exploitation, too, and I will return to them.) The public four-year schools, mostly 
large state colleges and universities, enroll 42% of all students. Their ratio of 
students to full-time faculty is 21:1 while their overall student-faculty ratio 16:1. Of 
the private colleges and universities that enroll the remaining 18% of students, only 
the elite liberal arts colleges and research universities have small numbers of part- 
time faculty. 19 So the excessive use of part-time and non-tenure-track faculty, 
concentrated largely in community colleges and non-elite public colleges and 
universities, contributes to a widening class divide in educational opportunities and 
a negative redistribution of academic resources. This occurs not because of any 
deficiencies among the faculty themselves, but because of the degradation of the 
work environment accompanying the casualization and fragmentation of the faculty 
work force. 

But what is excessive use of part-time and non-tenure-track faculty? Such faculty 
teach for a variety of reasons. Many are not seeking tenure-track jobs. Judith M. 
Gappa and David W. Leslie, who adopt a largely administrative-managerial 
approach, find four types of part-time faculty. “Specialists, experts and 
professionals” are the group for whom the category of adjunct professor was 
legitimately invented, since they usually bring specialized and applied knowledge to 
the classroom; universities cannot ordinarily afford to hire a full-time faculty 
member in such fields. They generally maintain full-time careers elsewhere and 
teach because they enjoy it. Likewise “career-enders” are at or near retirement, not 
usually from faculty jobs, and “freelancers” combine several kinds of jobs, only one 
of which is part-time teaching. “Aspiring academics,” on the other hand, mostly seek 
tenure-track positions but cannot find them.20 While Gappa and Leslie minimize 
the problem, estimating that the latter category includes only a small proportion of 
part-time faculty, their own and other studies show that almost 50% of part-timers 
seek full-time faculty employment. 21 

Considering that part-time faculty now total around 400,000, we can estimate the 
number of underemployed part-timers at around 200,000. This fastest-growing 
category of faculty, though it includes some without terminal degrees, does not 
include others with doctorates who have given up looking for academic jobs. Thus it 
indicates a rising un- and underemployment rate of at least 10 to 20%. Since this 
situation has worsened steadily for nearly 30 years, it is no longer temporary but 
structural; it is at least a semi-permanent part of the institutional system. 

Continued O 
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Structural causes 



Jill Monroe 
Fankhauser: “It’s 
fairly common 
knowledge that it’s 
financially beneficial 
to the university that 
part-time adjuncts 
don't cost as much 
as full-timers.” 



Charlene Crupi: “The 
myth is that the key 
to success is 
education, because 
here we are, highly 
educated, so 
America’s dispossed 
are taking on a 
whole new 
face...and our 
dedication is the 


Not only are the problems faced by part-timers structural, but the causes of these 
problems as well. I have pointed to one cause above in linking the structural 
unemployment of faculty to the decline in new tenure-track jobs. The 
overproduction of PhDs has become endemic in the humanities, but it now extends 
as well into engineering and the sciences. In these fields, successive low-paid 
postdoctoral fellowships now routinely last for five years or more for new PhDs who 
are unable to find good jobs in a bad market, and even “postdocs” are organizing to 
improve their deteriorating working conditions.22 Just as the adjuncts in Degrees 
of Shame compare their situation with that of farm workers, here we see striking 
parallels to graduate assistants and part-time faculty 

Organizing in the 90s at an accelerating rate, graduate assistants increasingly 
recognize themselves as employees and cheap labor rather than as paid apprentice- 
students, which is how they are described by university managers seeking to mystify 
their work and avoid unionization.23 Graduate assistants organize because they lack 
health insurance, don’t make a living wage, and need tuition waivers and adequate 
grievance procedures. 

But they also organize because of a deteriorating job market. They can think of 
themselves as apprentices, sacrificing for future careers and the love of knowledge, 
only as long as the goal, a good tenure-track job, remains a reasonable expectation. 
But more and more in recent years graduate assistants see their own futures 
foretold as they see that PhDs from their programs only get jobs as adjuncts and 
postdocs - more of the same grind with little prospect of improvement. Even for 
those in the humanities, often socialized to mystify their work as preserving the 
quasi-religious essence of civilization against the invading barbarians, this can be 
too much. As Andrew Ross has suggested, the reality of these graduate students’ 
own labor emerges from behind the ideological cult of work which sustains their 
own exploitation. 24 They begin, unevenly, to see the systemic features of their 
situation within a deeply flawed market structure. Analytically or intuitively, more 
and more of them understand that they have little to lose but their middle-class 
illusions. They connect their own experience analytically to larger structures. 
Likewise, when a critical mass of adjunct faculty forms, many experience a similar 
consciousness-raising, and some start to organize. 

The overproduction of PhDs is a good example of the systemic determinations 
behind the increasing exploitation of faculty and the eroding social commitment to 
quality higher education. Why not produce fewer PhDs and reassert control over the 
market by reducing the labor supply, thus improving labor’s bargaining power over 
wages and working conditions? The simple cynical answer is that many 
administrators would rather let the students teach one another before they’d 
surrender any market power. A better, more complex answer is that the 
overproduction of PhDs (and other graduate degrees) responds only partially to the 








very thing that 
makes us 
exploitable.” 



Sarah Heath: “I 
figured out once that 
at 70 hours a week, 
I'm really not earning 
that much above the 
minimum wage. I 
might as well be 
working at 
McDonalds.... The 
university is making 
a lot of money from 
us. I'm convinced of 
it.” 



“[University 
administrators] are 
really operating a 
business for profit 
under the guise of a 
non-profit education, 


oft-cited selfish desires of tenured professors to teach only their narrow specialties. 
Such an accusation, in fact, now serves mostly as an ideological decoy for 
downsizers and right-wingers. 

Behind the limited market power of seemingly “pampered” professors lies a much 
stronger structural demand, the institutional need for graduate assistants as cheap 
labor. After numerous calls for voluntary and radical enrollment reductions, 
especially in marginal programs, the continuing overproduction of PhDs 
demonstrates that many doctoral programs cannot change their admission policies 
even if they wanted to. Especially in liberal arts departments driven by the need for 
large numbers of graduate assistants to teach lower-division undergraduate 
requirements, these doctoral programs produce PhDs less in response to the 
demands of any outside job market and more as a by-product of their own need for 
cheap labor. Increasingly, exploited non-tenure-track faculty and postdocs form a 
structural unit along with exploited graduate teaching and research assistants; the 
graduate students often ascend to the same roles a few years later. 

Thus a superficial cause masks a deeper one. Institutions respond to the limited 
market power of a relatively few senior professors, but only because those 
professors’ goals - to teach graduate students and to have time to do their research 
- happen to match the institution’s own needs. 

Another superficial cause put forth is the need for “flexibility” in hiring. Academic 
administrators argue that uncertain funding from state legislatures and large 
fluctuations in student demand for courses and programs necessitate having some 
faculty who can be laid off during a financial crisis without threatening tenure-track 
faculty. The problem with this argument is that especially at the less affluent and 
prestigious institutions—community colleges and state colleges—the percentage of 
part-time and other non-tenure-track faculty far exceeds the requirements for such 
flexibility. In fact, when more than half the faculty are adjuncts, we’re no longer 
talking about “flexibility.” 

Many blame decreasing public support for the financial problems that generate 
abuses of the adjunct system. While it is true that taxpayer revolts like California’s 
Proposition 13 have been a major cause of public higher education’s money 
problems, we seldom hear about the underlying reason for those revolts. In fact, 
individual taxpayers have increasingly had to make up the revenue lost from a 
growing variety of tax breaks and other forms of corporate welfare. Just at the 
federal level, welfare for corporations and the rich amounts to at least $448 billion a 
year, and corporations’ share of the tax burden has dropped from 31% in the 1950s 
to 11% today. 25 At state and local levels, where public education gets most of its 
public funding, governments compete against one another in a “race to the 
bottom”—for example, in handing out huge tax breaks for businesses such as sports 
stadiums.26 If corporations and the rich paid their share, public college and 
university budget problems, not to mention a whole host of even more pressing 
public deficits, would disappear instantly. 

Most public colleges and universities have always lacked institutional autonomy, 
and capitalist globalization increasingly assimilates them to corporate models. Why 
should professors have the lifetime job security of tenure when no one else does, 
says the new conventional wisdom. Casualization and “outsourcing” of the 


are setting this up 
and abusing and 
exploiting us for 
profit.” 

To understand the degradation of faculty and graduate assistant work structurally, 
we need to see it as the application to contemporary higher education of a practice 
developed by nineteenth-century capitalists, which was originally called the 
“Babbage principle. ”28 As analyzed by Harry Braverman in his classic Labor and 
Monopoly Capital, capitalists learn to commodify labor and extract maximum 
surplus value from it by pushing beyond the conventional social division of labor to 
a establishing a detailed division of labor. 

Here the capitalists break down the whole production process into smaller and 
smaller units, and they divide workers into isolated and atomized tasks, categories 
determined by skill level. Thus the capitalists can increase profits by paying workers 
only the minimum amount, calculated on the basis of the particular narrow tasks 
assigned, and thus reducing the number of workers doing highly skilled and highly 
paid work. Combined with automation, the whole process of fragmenting 
production makes each task less skilled and less valuable, each worker a cog in a 
machine that only owners and managers understand. Workers are deskilled, their 
knowledge and command of the larger production process eroded, and their relation 
to the finished product alienated.29 

It is not difficult to see the alarming relevance of this analysis, originating from the 
battles between industrial workers and bosses for over more than a century, to 
academic labor today. Is the smallest unit of teaching labor the individual course? 
How little is it worth? Or is it the individual student paper, graded in a large lecture 
course perhaps by an anonymous moonlighting adjunct or teaching assistant from 
another university? Is the most efficiently produced and consumed higher education 
commodity the low-quality course, with minimal reading and writing, forced on 
adjuncts or TA’s by overwork, lack of resources, and at lower-tier schools the 
resentments of disadvantaged students who must finance college with long hours at 
low-paid jobs? 

What is the smallest unit of academic research labor? Perhaps humanities faculty, 
still writing long discursive articles and books, could learn from our more advanced 
cousins in science and engineering. There the process of quantification as 
commodification has gone much further, and the cynical concept of the “least 
publishable unit” routinely generates multiple publications from the same research 
by breaking down reports of results into artificially small segments. Thus science 
and engineering faculty maximize their rewards, based on numbers of publications, 
for the same expenditure of (mostly postdoc and research assistant) time and 
energy. It is admirable efficiency and entrepreneurship, but while those at the top of 
the faculty food chain learn to commodify their research, and those at the bottom to 
commodity their teaching, faculty deskill themselves, and shared democratic 
governance withers. Faculty get rewarded for thinking about means rather than 
ends, parts rather than wholes, for thinking technically and “professionally” rather 
than critically and holistically. Too few have the time or ability to attend to the 
whole institutional process of the production and dissemination of knowledge, so 


workforce, widening gaps between tiers of more and less skilled workers, 
instrumentalization of labor, and privatization all constitute large, long-term trends, 
now imported into colleges and universities. And these trends have recently 
intensified with the global domination of multinational capital over the nation- 
state .27 


that technocratic administrators assume more and more control. 


June Nash explains the consequences of deskilling on faculty and graduate assistant 
teaching and research: 

The principle is simple: segment the workforce in jobs where 
subordinated workers undertake the denigrated, low-paid portions of the 
task structure, thereby preserving the privileges of a core group who 
monopolize the prestigious, more highly compensated sector. But in the 
case of academia, a method that has proved counterproductive in the 
U.S. industrial scene, with the debasement in the organization of work 
and the alienation of the workforce, is now being tried with faculties 
charged with instilling the highest levels of aspiration in training future 
generations who will undertake the most responsible roles in the 
society. 30 

Yet the faculties and students at elite schools remain largely protected from the 
overuse of part-timers, which occurs mostly at schools with more disadvantaged 
students. Combined with the disproportionately large number of women among 
part-time faculty, this produces a growing class, gender and racial hierarchy among 
both faculty and students during a period when higher education has become ever 
more central to social power and economic success. “The American system of higher 
education since the nineteenth century has had a reputation for its egalitarian 
character and openness, especially when compared with its European 
counterparts. ”31 Such growing inclusiveness culminated with the open admission 
policies initiated in the 1960s. But the fiscal crisis of the 1970s, growing out of those 
open admissions and the tax revolts grounded in a diminishing corporate tax base, 
led to (among other things) an expanded use of part-time faculty .12 Although 
groups formerly excluded from college have gained access, the expansion of the 
higher education system has come at the expense of inscribing a new class hierarchy 
within it. The “future generations who will undertake the most responsible roles in 
the society” now seem limited largely to those at elite colleges and universities, 
while the rest will learn to follow orders, mostly for technical tasks and mid-level 
service jobs. 

Time to organize 

I emphasize the structural dimensions of the problem not to overwhelm you with 
how much needs to be done but to demonstrate how seemingly discrete issues - 
casualization, GA exploitation, privatization, tuition increases, tenure - form a 
pattern also visible elsewhere in capitalism’s contemporary mutations. We’re all in 
this together, all the tiers of the academic workforce, including tenured, tenure- 
track, full-time non-tenure-track, and part-time faculty and graduate assistants. 
What they can do to one of us or to one tier, they can and will do to all. 

Realizing this, the most exploited lead the way. During the last few years, graduate 
assistants and non-tenure-track faculty have started organizing in earnest, and 
unions and other associations are spreading rapidly. “Twelve campuses, including 
three at the State University of New York, had T.A. unions three years ago, 
according to the A.F.L-C.I.O. Today, there are 23 unionized campuses, with serious 
movements under way at institutions like Yale, Temple, Oregon State and New York 


University. ”33 Organizers’ biggest victory has come in California, where T.A.s at 
eight University of California campuses voted in the spring of 1999 to unionize. 
Representing nearly 10,000 graduate-student employees, the unions are affiliated 
with the United Auto Workers. T.A.s at Berkeley have been fighting for collective¬ 
bargaining rights since 1983; Ricardo Ochoa, union president there, gives credit for 
the victory to “a strong union, a system-wide T.A. strike in December [1998], 
legislative pressure, and a favorable ruling by PERB,”34 the Public Employment 
Relations Board. 

Not to be outdone, part-time and other non-tenure-track faculty are organizing as 
well. On campuses countrywide, they are raising consciousness, drawing attention 
to problems, and signing up members to new organizations. Since a critical mass of 
non-tenure-track faculty often forms in large cities with multiple colleges and 
universities, the first concerted action has taken place in urban academic markets. 

In New York, CUNY Adjuncts Unite! organizes non-tenure-track faculty and links 
their struggle with the assault on public higher education, which is particularly 
vicious there. “CUNY’s full-time faculty declined from 11,300 in 1974 to 5,300 in 
1998; the university system’s 7,200 adjuncts now comprise 60 percent of the faculty 
but make up only 10 percent of the faculty union, the Professional Staff Conference 
(PSC ).”35 

In Boston, national activity and organization has promoted local activism. The 
AAUP and other faculty and labor organizations have helped to plan and fund the 
Coalition of Contingent Academic Labor (COCAL), a national network of activists 
which brings together part-time and non-tenure-track faculty with graduate 
teaching and research assistants. At the Third National Congress of COCAL in 
Boston in April 1999, faculty from a number of campuses in the Boston area 
founded the Boston Organizing Project to improve the working conditions of 
adjunct faculty and defend the integrity of higher education.36 

The AAUP’s Richard Moser describes the activity in Chicago and elsewhere: 

In Chicago, the NEA, after winning an NLRB representational vote 
among part-timers at Columbia College, has launched a citywide 
campaign aimed at part-time faculty. The AFT has registered similar 
success in organizing part-time faculty particularly in the New Jersey 
state system. In California, part-time faculty have organized the 
California Part-Time Faculty Association to lobby for legislative relief. 

North of the border the Canadian Association of University Teachers has 
also launched a drive to bring “sessional” faculty into the union, claiming 
that their “inclusion is long overdue.”32 

In these organizing, lobbying, and educational drives, Degrees of Shame has 
become an important tool. Hundreds of copies of the video are circulating in at least 
40 states, and Barbara Wolf is making a follow-up tape to be released in 2000, 
looking at the organizing and other activities spreading around the country. 

Goals for adjunct unions include a minimum wage and improved benefits. At the 
University of Massachusetts-Boston, unionized part-time faculty have won half-time 
status and full benefits. 38 Here it has become clear to many that their long-range 
goal must be to remove the financial incentives administrators have for hiring non¬ 
tenure-track faculty in the first place: all faculty must be paid on a prorated basis, 


with benefits, for every course they teach. Administrators’ complaints about tight 
budgets lose credibility as faculty and others examine institutional priorities, 
including subsidized commercial research and soaring administrative costs.3q As 
Brodie Dollinger of the National Association of Graduate and Professional Students 
puts it, “I will believe them about the budget when they hire the first part-time 
dean.” 4Q 

The wave of adjunct and graduate assistant organizing is also creating other new 
institutions and prodding established ones to action. The National Adjunct Faculty 
Guild, founded in 1993, offers its members a job list, a magazine, the adjunct 
advocate, an e-mail discussion list, and an annual conference. 4iWhile about 23% of 
full-time faculty are currently represented by unions, the figure is only about 10% 
for part-timers,41 so that the Guild has been debating whether adjuncts should form 
their own national labor union. 42 

Seventeen professional and disciplinary associations have organized the Coalition 
on the Academic Workforce (CAW). This group seeks “to persuade accrediting 
agencies to articulate recommended ceilings for percentages of non-tenure-track 
faculty in specific departments, 43_a variation on a strategy faculty unions have used 
at the bargaining table with limited success. In addition, CAW seeks to delineate 
more precisely the crisis’ dimensions in particular schools and departments with a 
nationwide survey in a wide range of disciplines. Since the extent of teaching by 
faculty and graduate assistants who do not make a living wage can be embarrassing 
to colleges and universities, administrators often view it as a public relations 
problem. They are not anxious to collect, let alone publicize, exact current 
information about their exploitation of academic labor. As Virginia Wright 
Wexman, representing the Society for Cinema Studies on CAW, put it in an online 
letter to SCS members referring to part-time faculty, “Up until now, we have had no 
reliable data comparing the number and nature of such positions at various 
institutions, and criticisms of prevailing practices that rely on anecdotal evidence in 
the absence of such data have had relatively little impact. ” 44 

Graduate assistants have founded Workplace: the Journal for Academic Labor 
online, published by the Graduate Student Caucus of the Modern Language 
Association. Impressively militant and incisive, its April 1999 issue includes a telling 
analysis of mainstream faculty unions’ often complacent response to the crisis of 
academic labor. In a critique of a recent article in On Campus, published by the 
American Federation of Teachers for its higher-education members, Guest Editor 
Bruce Simon unpacks the paternalistic assumptions of even many faculty union 
members. 45 The point is not to attack allies but to show that faculty unions are not 
immune from the “prevailing model of business trade unionism which tends to 
focus on pacting with management rather than on broad mobilization. ”46 

Organizing by contingent faculty should be seen in the context of new energy and 
militance in sections of the larger American labor movement. There are attempts to 
reverse nearly half a century of atrophying union power since the A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
expelled communists and other leftists from its ranks in the fifties and accepted a 
secondary partnership in the mid-century social contract now broken. 47 A great 
opportunity will have been lost if the organizing energy of exploited faculty and 
graduate assistants does not reinvigorate the established faculty and education 
unions, the AAUP, AFT, and NEA, who need to put more resources into organizing 


the unorganized. 

Finally, these beginnings in forming an academic labor movement can connect with 
student activism and town-gown coalitions to produce new synergies. The Center 
for Campus Organizing, a national organization of students, faculty, staff and 
alumni, unites progressives from many campuses around struggles against 
sweatshops, against homophobia, and for affirmative action, organizing all campus 
workers, and a variety of other issues in an international context. 

And the widely-publicized TA organizing at Yale, temporarily culminating in the 
brutally broken grade strike of 1995-96, taught important lessons about affiliations 
with low-status campus workers. The Graduate Employees and Students 
Organization (GESO) at Yale affiliated with the university’s clerical, technical, 
service and maintenance workers in Locals 34 and 35 of the Hotel Employees and 
Restaurant Employees International Union, and thereby confronted the long-term 
strategy of Yale’s trustees, the aptly-named Yale Corporation, to drive down wages 
and bust the unions in New Haven. As the largest employer in New Haven, Yale 
exploits its near-monopoly position in regional labor markets, driving local workers 
to emigrate for better jobs while buying up cheapened property in the depressed 
industrial town; it is preparing to turn New Haven into “an Ivy League theme park 
for tourists to gawk at and for upper-income Connecticut to colonize. ”48 In a letter 
circulated to all members of the Modern Language Association in February 1996, 
Yale Professor Annabel Patterson wrote, “Yale is not prepared to negotiate academic 
policy, such as the structure of the teaching program or class size, with the Hotel 
Employees and Restaurant Employees International Union...who draw their 
membership from the dining workers in the colleges and other support staff. ” 40 

At moments like these the brutal class structure of hypercapitalism emerges from 
behind the bland and pseudocollegial face of the contemporary university. In order 
to build real solidarity, faculty, graduate assistants and students are going to have to 
abandon the illusions of status and prestige that compensate for a lack of power. If 
they build technocratic unions that only protect their own interests, they fail. They 
can build education-labor coalitions not only by seeing themselves as workers, but 
by representing the labor movement as educators and intellectuals. A union should 
have something to say about academic policy, about diverse political issues, and can 
itself be a public educator; historically, unions have done so.50 The new national 
academic-labor coalition, Scholars, Artists and Writers for Social Justice, is one 
good start in this direction. And just the thought of unions running Yale is inspiring. 
Get a copy of Degrees of Shame, look for its sequel, and use the tapes to organize. 

Resources and contacts 

In addition to sources listed in the notes, the following are useful: 

Order Degrees of Shame from Barbara Wolf Video Work, 1709 Pomona Court, 
Cincinnati, OH 45206. Phone (513) 861-2462, fax (513) 861-6723, or e-mail 
hr wolf@hotmail.com . Prices are $15 for adjuncts, $20 for other individuals, $50 
for institutions, and $60 for institutions using purchase orders. 


The Coalition of Graduate Student Employee Unions, e-mail cgeu@mgaa.org . 




The Center for Campus Organizing, 165 Friend St., #1, Boston, MA 02114, phone 
(617) 725-2886, fax (617) 725-2873, e-mail cco@igc.org and web site 
http://www.cco.org . The Center publishes an excellent magazine, Infusion. 

Scholars, Artists, and Writers for Social Justice (SAWSJ), c/o Labor Relations and 
Research Center, University of Massachusetts Amherst, 125 Draper Hall, Box 
32020, Amherst, MA 01003, phone (413) 545-3541, fax (413) 545-0110, e-mail 
sawsj@lrrc.umass.edu and web site http: //www.sage.edu/SAWSJ/ 

The National Association of Graduate-Professional Students, 207 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, SE, Washington, D.C. 20003, phone 888-88-NAGPS, e-mail 
nagps@netcom.com and web site http: //www.nagps.org 
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JUMP CUT goes electronic 

We have news. Jump Cut is now a web-based journal. With this, we 
present the beginnings of our first electronic issue. For several 
years as editors we've talked about an electronic on-line version of 
Jump Cut, and now it’s here. (You can see our earlier thinking on 
this subject in an editorial from our issue, No. 40,1996.) We are 
going to be a web publication full time and exclusive. In other 
words, the paper version of Jump Cut will no longer appear. 

This was a long and involved decision, so we want to lay out some 
of the reasons here. The basic reason is that to maintain key parts 
of our mission, putting our energy and efforts into an online 
publication makes sense. Trying to maintain a dual publication- 
online and on paper—is not feasible. 

We started Jump Cut as a forum for radical film criticism which 
was excluded or marginalized at that time, 1974. Economics 
dictated an inexpensive format, and from experience in the 
“underground press” of the 60s, we chose tabloid offset newsprint 
as our medium. Copy was prepared on typewriters, layout was 
pasted up, and taken to the printer. The result was inexpensive, 
allowing us to distribute widely (especially through the network of 
independent bookstores) and keep a low cover price. The price kept 
us in the range of student budgets and the avid but nonspecialist 
film goer open to a left and feminist analysis. 

Over time, the qualify of the paper (newsprint being cheap, but oh- 
so-perishable) improved, and the format changed from tabloid size 
to magazine size. But the marketplace changed as well. Jump Cut, 
like all publications, benefited from subsidized postal rates for 
magazines. Over time, that has changed and, for example, there is 
now a base cost of $4.00 to send one copy overseas. Our 
substantial non-subscription readership has been drastically 
eroded by the effects of concentration and rationalization in 
bookstores. Most independent stores have been driven out by the 
market force of Borders/Barnes and Noble and other book 
marketing changes. At the chains, every inch of space is tracked 
and rationalized, so that even if Jump Cut is ordered and put on 
display, it is not reordered when it sells out. It’s been harder and 
harder to find Jump Cut, except for subscribers and libraries. 

An electronic Jump Cut leapfrogs over those problems. We know 










we can reach more people. As teachers we've seen our students 
change over to using the Internet as a first search tool for getting 
information. With Jump Cut online, our writer’s articles are more 
likely to be discovered, read, and remain easily available. We can 
reach more people. 

We've always regretted that while Jump Cut has had an 
international orientation editorially, we've found it extremely 
difficult to distribute overseas. The problems of delivering copies 
abroad to subscribers, libraries, and most of all bookstores has 
been always frustrating. Even more frustrating was knowing that 
many people who wanted to read Jump Cut found getting the US 
dollars to get a subscription difficult or impossible. While there are 
still significant barriers to entry for reading Jump Cut online, 
especially in the developing world, we know that many of the 
people most likely to want to read Jump Cut are those who do have 
some form of access to the Internet through workplace, library, or 
administrative unit. People in education and communications 
areas are the most likely (after government, military, and corporate 
institutions) to have access throughout the world. Our online 
version will have both a rich display with graphics and photo 
illustration, and also a “text only” version for lower bandwidth 
access and quick downloading. Best of all, it’s free (except of course 
for access time). 

Some aspects of Jump Cut will not change. We are still an edited 
and “refereed” publication with the three coeditors evaluating 
every submission and using our editorial board, and occasional 
outside advisors as referees. It is still possible to get a print copy by 
printing out Jump Cut locally. Libraries and data bases and indexes 
will still “know” that Jump Cut exists. Julia Lesage is arranging 
with University of Oregon to archive a print version that will be 
available to those who need such a document for job purposes. 

The biggest immediate improvements that readers will notice is 
that we can finally use color in illustrations, get articles on-line as 
soon as they are edited, and keep our resources pieces updated 
regularly. Color makes sense and is, after all, the dominant form of 
visual representation in the media today. (Moving image clips and 
sound are also possible in the digital domain.) We anticipate that 
as soon as an article is accepted and edited, we will “pre-publish” it 
online. That is it will be up on the web, and available for reading, 
even though the full issue is not yet assembled. Once the issue is 
together, it will be marked as such, indexed, and displayed as a 
unit. We expect that Jump Cut can return to its origins in 
presenting much more immediate commentary on new films—one 
of the hallmarks of our early days that declined with the delays that 
print publication involved. We also anticipate a return to the 
dialogue and exchange that marked early issues—a moderated 
discussion that allows for further exploration of key issues. 



We've been inspired in this adventure in publishing by new and 
newly online film journals: 

Senses of Cinema 

Bright Lights 

Framework 

Images 

as well as ejournals that pioneered the field such as Postmodern 
Culture . In particular, if you look at the links section in the Senses 
of Cinema site, you can get a good idea of how many film journals 
are now on line and how rich their offerings are. 

With this shift from print to web publishing, our aims remain the 
same: the develop a radical media analysis that takes into account 
class, gender, and race as central areas for investigation, to always 
consider media in terms of social and political contexts and issues. 
And to examine and analyze new political realities in terms of new 
social, cultural, and political forces and new technologies 
transforming our world. 










